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MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ForeiGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met in open session at 10:30 a. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan 
(acting chairman) presiding. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearings on the Mutual Security Act 
of 1958 making authorizations for the fiscal year 1959. 

Our witness this morning is Mr. Eugene Castle. Mr. Castle has 
requested to be put under oath and, Mr. Castle, if you will stand, we 
will give you the oath. 

Do you solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Casttp. I do. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Sit right down. 

Mr. Castle has the honor of being the second man in the history of 
this committee to ever be put under oath. 

Mr. Castle, do you have a statement? 

Mr. Castie. Yes; and I should like to read it with your permission. 

Mr. Morano. May I ask who the other gentleman was? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Peter Bergson. He was a witness during 
the chairmanship of the Honorable Sol Bloom. He was the first 
man to be placed under oath. 

Mr. Morano. He was from Massachusetts, was he not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. A native of Russia and a Palestinian citizen at 
the time he appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Burueson. Mr. Chairman, everything I ever say here, I con- 
sider I am under oath—every statement I make in this committee. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Go right ahead, Mr. Castle. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE W. CASTLE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Castine. Thank you very much. 

My name is Eugene W. Castle. I reside in New York City. I 
was born in San Francisco, Calif. 

I have traveled throughout the world almost continuously for 35 
years. I speak several foreign languages and I have had intimate 
yusiness relationships with people in many different countries. 

Ten months ago, William J. Caldwell, then the Director of Public 
Reports for the International Cooperation Administration, said 
Eugene W. Castle— 


repeats a series of completely false charges and presents a highly distorted picture 
of the mutual security program. 
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This statement from the ICA was serviced to the press associations 
— carried by many leading newspapers throughout the United 
tates. 

Mr. Caldwell, since publicly rebuked for a breach of security regu- 
lations by a committee of Congress, also stated: 

The foreign aid program is not providing free airplane excursions for thousands 
of Arabs visiting their religious shrine at Mecca; it did not finance a six-lane high- 
way in Portugal nor has it provided dress suits for Grecian undertakers or ice- 
boxes for Eskimos. 

On March 12, 1958, the Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration, James H. Smith, Jr., testifying before this committee, 
admitted, reluctantly, that the ICA did provide airplane rides for 
Arabs to go to Mecca and the agency did provide public baths for 
Egyptian camel drivers. 

Perhaps in another year, and after spending another $4 billion in 
new money for foreign aid, Mr. Smith, or his successor, may admit that 
the ICA did enable Grecian undertakers to own dress suits and the 
same agency did make possible the building of a six-lane highway from 
Lisbon to the Portuguese gambling resort of Estoril. Also, as I have 
previously stated in writings and speeches, the ICA did make it 
possible for iceboxes to be sent for Eskimos. 

Maybe in another year my original rating of zero, by ICA, now 
raised to 40 percent, will reach 100 percent for accuracy. 

I reaffirm that I am correct in everything I have stated publicly 
and in writing concerning the unwarranted abel waste and extrava- 
gance as practiced and which the ICA would continue in the name of 
mutual security. 

In connection with the documentation provided by ICA Director 
Smith to this committee on March 12, 1958, and spread over 122 
pages my name was mentioned 9 times as the source of many of the 
allegations of waste and mismanagement. However, strangely, in 
Mr. Smith’s statement which accompanied the presentation and which 
served largely as a press release, no mention was made of the source. 
In my view this is not in the accepted American tradition of testifying 
and reporting. However, several Washington reporters for leading 
American newspapers and the correspondent of the Associated Press 
did not rely upon the ICA Director’s statement alone, instead based 
their dispatches upon the 122-page documentation. If this had not 
happened I probably would not be here today. 

ICA Director Smith, in his documentation submitted answers to 
approximately 85 charges of waste and mismanagement resulting 
from the agency’s worldwide operations. 

I am directly concerned, either by name identity or because of my 
writings and public speeches, with 34 of these charges and answers, 
therefore, I shall confine my comments to these questions and answers. 

Question No. 2: ‘‘Eugene Castle alleges that 4 years ago there were 
9,793 persons on the Government’s foreign-aid payrolls and that 
today, there are 18,891 employed in ICA, State, and Defense Depart- 
ment to give our resources away. 

**(a) Is this correct? 

““(h) What are the correct statistics? 

“(c) If there has been a growth what has been the occasion for this 
growth in employment?” 
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My answer: The facts with respect to the growth of personnel in 
the ICA shows the following: 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


1. Employment totals for ICA and preceding agencies as of June 30, each year 
1948-56 } 


Agency Year Employment 
Economie Cooperation Administration. —__..........------- 1948 571 
Economic Cooperation Administration. __........-..------ 1949 3, 672 
Economic Cooperation Administration. -_......-..----..---- 1950 4, 625 
Economie Cooperation Administration ---..........------- 1951 5, 524 
Mutual Seountty Amiens. Jiu 16 So ae Ls 1952 5, 303 
Mutual Seetwity Agetoyu. .32-~seaes be secs ces buw nse 1953 4, 465 
Foreign Operation Administration... ..................... 1954 5, 856 
Foreign Operation Administration- -.....-...---.--------- 1955 6, 526 
International Cooperation Administration___._...._.-__-_-- 1956 10, 168 
International Cooperation Administration ____...__._.----- 1957 11, 427 
International Cooperation Administration (December 1957) _.----- 12, 095 


1 Source: U. 8. Civil Service Commission 113 reports. 


2. Monthly employ pens totals for fiscal year 1958; includes all full and part-time 
employees in Washington and the missions; consultants and employees on loan 
from other agencies of the Government ! 


Date Employment 
OE NG song ach ns es wie a open sw See sn eee ee 11, 980 
AGeubt 1960.) ne Oe eee ae a eae ee 12, 144 
September 1967. 2s. cc. obi sic sees aoe eee eae eee 12, 217 
OCCUR 1OG6 an tana dome de eedeleie Sétpie nals tattle wtibutcomeds digs on 12, 364 
Noweteaber 1067 |. 6a sartinaddend bani ncidtie +O eth ade ee ee 12, 512 
ERRDORUOE 100! 6a ot oda anacanmbet tau nem acces ee eee 12, 586 


1 Source: ICA reports on monthly manpower. 


In addition I further assert that there are presently some 9,000 
persons employed in the military aid program as compared with less 
than 3,000 5 years ago. 

Question No. 3: “Eugene Castle alleged that Europe leans on the 
United States for participation in her oe defenses and refuses to 
assume her share of the free world’s burden in the Middle East, 
southeast Asia, Formosa, and South Korea. 

“What are the relative defense expenditures of Europe, and the 
United States as percentages of gross national product, as percentages 
of personal income, and as percentages of national budgets?” 

My answer: By Mr. Smith’s own submission, the European NATO 
countries in 1957 are estimated to have spent 5.8 percent of their 
combined gross national product on defense. In the same period, 
the United States spent 10.2 percent of its gross national product on 
defense, therefore, we spent nearly twice as much, percentagewise on 
defense as the combined NATO countries. 

Insofar as the contribution made by Europe to the military forces 
of the Middle East, southeast Asia, Formosa and South Korea the 
record speaks for itself. Who is paying the bill in South Korea today? 
Who is paying the bill in Formosa today? Who is paying the bill in 
Pakistan today? Who is paying the bill in Thailand today? Who is 
paying the bill in Turkey today? And as for the defense of Europe 
itself, to what extent have some of these European countries, notably 
Germany and France, fulfilled their obligations tow ard NATO? 
Moreover, the United States devoted 60 percent of the Federal budget 
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to defense in fiscal 1957-58. Percentages of the NATO countries 
run from 16 percent to 32 percent. 

Question No. 4: ‘Are there any nations which openly pit the United 
States and the Soviet Union against each other in a bidding operation 
to purchase their allegiance?” 

My answer: Time magazine of March 24, 1958, page 27, states: 

At the opening of SEATO Council, Pakistan’s Mozaffar Ali Khan Quizilbash 
demanded more United States aid and implied that his country might turn to the 
Soviet Union if its demands were not met. 

Only recently the Shah of Iran was quoted by the New York Times 
as having said that the United States was not giving sufficient aid to 
Tran and that unless it increased its contribution Iran might have to 
turn to the Soviets. 

These instances point up the fact that we are rapidly getting our- 
selves into a position where, of course, we are being played off against 
the Soviets. This is implicit in both what we are doing and the way 
we are doing it. 

And I have not yet mentioned, Nehru, Tito, Gomulka, and Sukarno, 
upon whom we have showered billions. I stand on my statement. 

Question No. 6: “Eugene Castle alleges that foreign trade is de- 
clining and that our reliance on a foreign-aid program, rather than on 
private initiative is the reason for this decline. 

“‘(a) Has private foreign trade increased or decreased in the last 
few years? 

‘*‘(6) What are the figures for each year?” 

My answer: (a) On March 13, 1958, the United States Department 
of Commerce reported United States exports in January totaled 
$1,510,900,000, a drop of 8 percent from December and about 10 
percent below January a year ago. Source for this statement is an 
Associated Press dispatch reprinted in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun of March 13, 1958. 

(6) Anyone who has sold American products overseas, and I have 
sold American products throughout the world, knows that you cannot 
sell American products in competition to this Government’s growing 
giveaway. 

For the further information of this committee as to the effect of the 
backwash of mutual security on long-established medium-sized and 
small American industries throughout our country, I respectfully 
refer you to the article ‘‘When Goods From Abroad Hurt Business at 


Home” as carried on pages 43 to 47, U. S. News & World 
Report, March 7, 1958. 


_ 


Question No. 7: “Eugene Castle states that the Marshall plan was 
originally estimated to cost $17 billion. He continues: 

“*But those who conceived the first Marshall plan did not intend 
that it should continue for 13 years and $70 billion.’ 

‘‘(a) What was the final cost of the Marshall plan? 

**(b) What was its duration?” 

My answer: (a) Senator Allen J. Ellender, a member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations said: 


The second year that Mr. Paul Hoffman appeared before our committee he 
established our goal. 

Mr. Hoffman indicated to us that if by spending approximately $18 billion 
with the space of 4 or 5 years we could increase the industrial capacity of Western 
Europe by 125 percent of prewar, that upon reaching this goal we could withdraw 
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from the scene and that those nations would be able to carry on without outside 
assistance and moreover could, no doubt, assist us in bearing the load in other 
areas of the world. 

(6) Foreign aid was born under the name of the Marshall plan and 
under a series of new names and supplementary legislation it has 
grown and expanded to its present scope which by June 30, 1958, will 
have cost the taxpayers approximately $70 billion. This huge sum is 
the equivalent to one-fourth of our national debt and it costs us about 
$2.5 billion annually to service this portion of our national debt. 

Question No. 9: “Eugene Castle alleges that some nations spend 
our money for a multitude of unwanted, and unneeded and wholly 
unsuitable public works projects. Is this true?” 

My answer: It is true. In Thailand we began the building of a 
highway to cost $6.5 million. This highway has already cost us 
$18 million for half of the originally planned stretch and in a country 
with fewer than 9,000 automobiles. 

In Afghanistan we have paid for expensive airfields in a country 
where most of the travel is still done on the backs of camels. 

Additionally, our foreign aid has financed an underground parking 
garage in Brussels, Belgium, a gambling casino in Le Havre, France, 
a luxury hotel in Copenhagen, Denmark costing $23,000 per bedroom 
and beautiful highways throughout all of Europe. In Nepal we gave 
$7,500,000 for building highways in the Himalayas and our Ambassador 
to India and Nepal recently announced $4,125,000 in additional aid. 

These are but a few examples of a very long list of the unwanted, 
unneeded and wholly unsuitable public works projects financed 
throughout the entire world by foreign aid. 

Question No. 10: “Eugene Castle alleges that we are giving 
$48,000,000 annually to pay for pensions for overage Chinese soldiers. 
Is this correct?” 

My answer: ICA Director Smith admits the validity of this in his 
answer and explanation which I quote: 

After due consideration of the factors involved it was concluded to be in the 
interests of the United States to make available a total sum of $48,000,000 of 
mutual security funds to help the Chinese government, not in setting up pensions, 
but rather in carrying out a positive program to find productive and permanent 
solutions to the problem. 

In my language this is what I meant to imply and no double talk can 
change the implication of my statement. 

Question No. 11: ‘An allegation has been made that we handed 
over $1 million to bolster the Pakistani fishing industry. Is this 
correct?” 

My answer: This is fully admitted in Mr. Smith’s admission which 
says: 

Through June 30, 1957, ICA obligated $1,275,000 toward improving Pakistan’s 
fishing industry. 

I apologize for being $275,000 short in this assertion. 

Question No. 12: “It is alleged that we have 200 United States 
engineers building a military highway in Vietnam which has no 
military value.” 

My answer: I said: 

In Vietnam American engineers are enjoying home comforts to the envy of the 
restless natives while building a military highway of highly questionable value. 
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Mr. Smith in his submission states: 


A United States engineering firm and a United States construction company 
are in charge of engineering and construction on both Route 21 and Route 1. Total 
engineer personnel (including engineer types and including not only United States 
but all non-Vietnamese) einployed on the highway project by both companies 
has never exceeded approximately 70. 


In addition to engineers there are employees of management, administrative, 
and operational character. 

I especially wish to stress the words ‘In addition.” The fact is that 
there are at least 200 non-Vietnamese engaged on this project and we 
are paying for them. 

Question No. 13: “Are we financing the planting of wild grass 
shoots along public highways of Lebanon? If so, why?” 

My answer: It is admitted in Mr. Smith’s submission that we are 
doing this for the purpose of preventing soil erosion in Lebanon. 

Surely it must be recognized that we do not have to go to faraway 
Lebanon to seek soil erosion problems. We have them throughout 
our own country. 

Question No. 14: “In Iran we imported machinery and equipment 
of all sorts valued at $25 million. Three years later the International 
Cooperation Administration was still trying to find out where it had 
all gone, where it then was, and who had it. Is this correct?” 

My answer: This is true. And it not only applies to the $25 
million worth of Jost machinery but to the entire ICA operation in 
Iran reported fully by the Committee on Government Operations on 


January 3, 1957. This 58-page official report is summarized in this 
conclusion: 


United States aid and technical-assistance programs in Iran which between 
1951 and 1956 totaled a quarter of a billion dollars, were administered in a loose, 
slipshod, and unbusinesslike manner. 


Amounts requested for United States aid to Iran seem to have been picked 
out of the air * * *. 

Question No. 15: “Have we undertaken the construction of expen 
sive airfields in Afghanistan? 

“What is the justification of the airfields when the rest of the 
transportation is exceedingly backward?”’ 

My answer: It is admitted in Mr. Smith’s submission that as of 
June 30, 1957, we had obligated $14.7 million on an airfield program 
in Afghanistan. We have spent this money in a primitive country 
where most travel is still done on the backs of camels, and where 
little or no attention has been given to the development of basic roads. 

Mr. Smith confirmed this with respect to the lack of highways when 
he said: 


Many difficulties have arisen in making such assistance effective, and it is 
recognized that it will be a slow process before this assistance will have the 
necessary impact in the Afghanistan economy. 

Obviously, our foreign aid millions are destined to take a slow camel 
ride in peeneearioe. 

Question No. 16: ‘The allegation has been made that we have 
provided 5 akc microscopes in regions of the Philippines where 
no power is available for their use? 

“Ts this correct?” 

My answer: Mr. Smith admits the accuracy of my statement and 
he further states that it became necessary to build a small generating 
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plant for the college at Los Banos in order that power could be provided 
for the use of the electronic microscopes. 

This would appear to be a clear example of putting the cart before 
the horse. 

Question No. 18: “Eugene Castle has stated that we are now 
expected to pay Germany for the cost of maintaining the British and 
French armed forces now on duty there. 

“Ts this correct?” 

To this question Mr. Smith replied: “We are not now paying, nor 
have we agreed to pay Germany or anyone else for the cost of main- 
taining British and French armed forces in Germany.” 

My answer: I did not say that “we are now paying or that we have 
agreed to pay.” What I did say was ‘‘we are now expected to pay.” 

Mr. Doulas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of State and Foreign 
Aid Coordinator, has been carrying on negotiations that could result 
in our paying for the cost of maintaining British and French armed 
forces in Germany while both of the first mentioned countries con- 
tinue to reduce their NATO budgets. It is to be hoped that the 
ae will say no to Mr. Dillon’s generous idea before it becomes 
& reality. 

Question No. 20: “Tt has been alleged that the United States under- 
took the building of a highway in Thailand for $6 million and that 
this highway has already cost $18 million for half of the originally 
planned stretch. 

“Ts this correct?” 

My answer: Mr. Smith now admits that this highway will cost not 
$18 million but $22 million, when completed in mid-1958. I have 
nothing further to add. 

Question No. 21: ‘“Have we provided dress suits for Grecian under- 
takers under the foreign aid program?”’ 

My answer: Despite repeated denials of ICA we have provided 
dress suits for Grecian undertakers under mutual security. I learned 
this when I visited Athens, Greece, on two separate occasions. 

I quote from a news release issued by Senator Herman E. Talmadge 
of Georgia on or about March 14, 1958: 


I would call the attention of Mr. Smith and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to a column by George Dixon, one of the Nation’s most reputable and 
highly respected syndicated columnists, in the Los Angeles Examiner of October 
23, 1955, in which he wrote among other things: ‘“‘Under its various guises, our 
foreign aid agency has provided public baths for Egyptian cameldrivers, dress 
suits for Grecian undertakers, and literally, iceboxes for Eskimos.”’ 

I have today discussed this column with Mr. Dixon and he advises me that it 
was based on actual news releases of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
the predecessor agency to the ICA. 


The manner in which these things came about can best be described 
by quoting from an article by Mr. Cy Peterman in the Courier-Post 
of Camden, N. J., of March 6, 1958 in which he said: 


It was our military leadership, supplied by Gen. James Van Fleet, and the 
1948 break by Tito with the Kremlin, that closed out the Communist ‘guerrillas 
in Greece. When the Reds could no longer take refuge in Yugoslavia, the Greeks 
soon won. As to our economic aid, much of it was rotting on the docks in Piraeus, 
and all over Athens, throughout the war, because nobody could safely deliver 
zoods 50 miles beyond the port of unloading. It had to go by trucks, which the 

eds waylaid. 

Later on, as Paul Hoffman’s Economie Administration distributed Marshall 
plan products, our representatives in Athens fell nearly a year behind in their 
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spending—unable to devise ways in which to get rid of their allotments. They 
literally begged wealthy Aristotle Bodossakis, a munitions tycoon, to dream up 
new projects on which to spend it. 


Question No. 22: ‘Have we financed public baths for Egyptian 
camel drivers?” 

My answer: ICA Director Smith reluctantly admits after his agency 
first denied it, that these baths were constructed. The fact that due 
to the generosity of ICA these baths were not restricted to the Egyp- 
tian camel drivers is irrelevant. 

I personally saw the baths, I personally saw the concrete road that 
leads to the baths and the Pyramids beyond. However, for complete 
accuracy I must admit that I did not see the camel drivers taking the 
baths, but I did see both the drivers and the camels squatting near 
the Mena House in Cairo at the edge of the desert where the new 
concrete road leads to both the baths and the Sphinx and the Pyra- 
mids beyond. 

Question No. 23: ‘Have we provided free airplane rides for thou- 
sands of Arabs to visit Mecca?” 

My answer: We have, as ICA Director Smith now admits, after his 
agency once denied that we provided any airplane service to take 
Moslems to Mecca. 

And with further reference to this I quote the following dispatch 
from the New York World-Telegram and Sun which appeared in late 
June 1956: 

The United States is sending an airliner to take 1,000 Afghan Moslems on their 
pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The plane arrives tomorrow at Kandahar a South Central Afghan trading 
center, to start the 3,500 mile round-trip flight to the birthplace of Mohammed. 


The International Cooperation Administration said that 15 to 20 trips would be 


made in the next 2 months at a cost of $150,000 in the gesture of friendship 
toward Afghanistan. 


The great pilgrimage to Mecca is required of every Moslem at least once if he 
is able to go. A similar pilgrimage assist was given Lebanon in 1953. 

On June 30, 1956, the Chicago Tribune carried a similar and more 
extensive dispatch from its Washington bureau. The Tribune dis- 
patch revealed that ICA chartered the Pan American Airways 
64 DC 6B passenger plane for this taxi service for Moslems to Mecca. 

No mention was made in either dispatch of any payment by the 
Arabs for services rendered. 

Question No. 24: “Are foreign-aid funds being used to send operatic 
singers to Western Europe, weight lifters to the Middle East, and jazz 
bands to Latin America and the Far East?”’ 

My answer: Mr. Smith, in his submission, admits that performing 
artists and others have been sent by the United States Government 
but that the funds come from appropriations other than mutual 
security. What possible difference does this make to the taxpayer? 

Moreover, the Department of State which sends these people is the 
holding company for the ICA. 

Here are the facts, as revealed by the late Congressman Lawrence 
H. Smith of Wisconsin—as reported in the Chicago Tribune of 
June 25, 1957: 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—Representative Lawrence H. Smith (Republican, Wis- 
consin), charged today that the State Department is spending millions of dollars 
@ year on a global “vaudeville show.” 
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Smith said that under the fancy term of “cultural presentations,” the United 
States is financing the international junkets of jazz bands, ballet groups, and 
operatic troupes. 

“In a curious way of combating world communism,” said the Foreign Affairs 
Committee member, ‘we are sending warblers of arias to Western Europe, 
weightlifters to the Near East, and swing bands to the Far East.” 

The program 2 years old, is worldwide in scope and embraces a total of 82 
cultural and 20 sports projects. The cost to the American taxpayer is as follows: 





Program 1956 1957 1958 (pro- 
posed) 

Orchestra_ ‘ dianndaccédidendne cheats deteiicemian hee $699, 201 $506, 685 $823, 363 
Drama and musical comedy. -- encod neni a hunseeiens tiene 168, 500 161, 000 161, 000 
Musical groups. --_- é Sacwirpa cniatingg eet aes 374, 596 633, 745 533, 566 
Dance groups... - bodicbshecbahodcdsbsseemntesnsisen iaadiel 617, 195 333, 745 531, 780 
Individual artists__-_.....- . ie coi itiednsosveptnap ais ertier taalle he meals ita 349, 576 338, 335 447, 047 
Sports activities... .-.....- He sie ccoendph ate ssa ssbeaesaes 239, 907 265, 684 341, 000 
FROG oie sie rnrbenniens pseceracdpee dade dendssinineseaiaeee 82, 050 94, 500 
Administration.--........- . seninanth enna ew Geel as nae - 121, 062 104, 937 167, 744 
Retel ccs Rees LS See Ned aaa 2,425,744 | 3, 100, 000 





Question No. 25: “It has been alleged that the Philippines could live 
and prosper iad one American foreign-aid dollar.” 

My answer: In November 1957 a celebrated and respected American 
reporter, Mr. Fred Sparks, completed a tour of the world to personally 
observe our forei ign-aid operation. 

Mr. Sparks’ dispatch captioned “Listen, White House—How To Cut 
Gravy Abroad” appeared on the front page of the New York Telegram 
and Sun on November 18, 1957, and in other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers throughout the U nited States. 

Reporter Sparks urged that instead of a ‘“‘whitewash mission,” one 
composed of businessmen familiar with particular foreign regions be 
dispatched overseas. 

If I belonged to such a mission [said Mr. Sparks] I would take it to our economie 
aid mission on Dewey Boulevard, Manila, where recently directors told me the 
Philippines could live and prosper without one free American dollar—if integrity 
prevailed. 

The last three words were omitted from the question submitted to 
ICA Director Smith. 

Questions Nos. 26, 27, and 28: ‘Do we conduct a knitting school 
with foreign-aid funds? 

“Do we underwrite modern art exhibits with foreign-aid funds? 

“Has a survey of flower reproduction been financed with foreign-aid 
funds?” 

My answer: Again I refer to Mr. Sparks article from which I quote: 

If I belonged to such a mission * * * I would take it to one country where we 
run a knitting school. 

To another where we underwrite modern art exhibits. 

To a third where we finance an elaborate survey of flower reproduction. 

Mr. Smith in his submission, admits that some of these things may 
be financed with public funds other than those appropriated for 
mutual security. Again, I ask what difference does this make to the 
taxpayer? 

Question No. 44: “It has been alleged that the United States 
Government financed a 6-lane 15-mile highway from Lisbon to the 
gambling resort of Estoril. Is this correct?” 
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My answer: Portugal was a nonbelligerent in World War II. How- 
ever, our postwar grants in aid to Portugal from July 1, 1945, through 
June 30, 1957, totaled $30,600,023. 

Six months before the first foreign-aid funds were given to President 
Salazar of Portugal, work on the 6-lane highway connecting the city 
of Lisbon with the gambling resort of Estoril was begun. 

I rode over this highway. The chauffeur who drove my car told 
me that the highway would never have been built without advance 
knowledge that the money to pay for it would come from the United 
States. This was confirmed by the concierge of my hotel in Lisbon 
and also by a reputable businessman of that city. American dollars 
paid for the highway to Estoril. 

Question No. 45: “It has been charged that foreign aid funds built 
an Italian village in which no one wishes to live. Is this correct?” 

My answer: In his submission, ICA Director Smith said: 

The charge is not true. It has been made many times before. 

Presumably the reference is to the new village of La Martella, built in the 
province not far from the old city of Matera in southern Italy, which was 
comprised of notorious cave dwellings. A number of the peasants of Matera 
lived in caves under wretched conditions. The caves were not owned by them 
but rented. The rehousing project in the new village was undertaken by the 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the Italian Fund for the South and was undertaken 
as a part of a large project of land reclamation and resettlement aimed at improv- 
ing living standards in Italy’s poverty stricken south. No dollar funds were 
used. About 22 percent of the funds for this massive Italian effort were provided 
from the counterpart funds. Approximately $1,900,000 in lire equivalent were 
approved for the La Martella project * * *. The new village is definitely 


inhabited and is contributing to a significant increase in the output of the living 
standards of the region. 


On February 24, 1958, the Wall Street Journal reported: 

It is difficult to believe that our security depends on such sociological experi- 
ments as that which a few years back built a village in Italy for people who 
preferred to live in the hillside caves they had inhabited for around 2,000 years. 

This can be attested by Frederic Crawford, chairman of the Thomp- 
son Products Co., who was a member of the Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Overseas Economic Operations and who headed the 
Stassen evaluation team that visited Italy in 1953. On Friday, 
March 21, 1958, the Italian consulate in New York City reported 
that they had no record of any such village as La Martella. 

Since they have the names and locations of all Italian villages 
regardless of their size there must be very few, if any, people living in 
La Martella today. 

Question No. 50: “Is it true that we have paid the living expenses 
and tuition costs for the sons of wealthy Persians attending American 
universities?” 

My answer: I refer to the report by the House Committee on 
Government Operations on United States Aid Operations in Iran, 
dated January 28, 1957: 

The facts of the student assistance program are set forth on pages 
39, 40, and 41 of the report. I quote a single observation in the report: 

Why this was done is difficult for the subcommittee to understand. The 
students involved were generally members of influential and well-to-do Iranian 
families who were obviously able to send their children abroad for an education, 

Question No. 58: ‘Did we furnish collapsible toothpaste tubes to 
Cambodia?” 
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My answer: Again referring to the column by George Dixon, 
nationally syndicated columnist, who wrote in the Los Angeles 
Examiner of October 23, 1955: 


The last time I heard of it, it was still ICA or International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. But, I figure it is about time for it to change its name again because 
it has just authorized 150,000 collapsible toothpaste tubes for Cambodia. The 
ICA withholds any explanation of why we are sending collapsible toothpaste 
tubes to Cambodia, or why the Cambodians crave them. 


Question No. 59: ‘Have we furnished iceboxes to Eskimos?” 
My answer: Senator Herman E. Talmadge issued the following 
statement on or about March 14, 1958: 


I would eall the attention of Mr. Smith and the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to a column by George Dixon, one of our Nation’s most reputable and 
highly respected syndicated columnists, in the Los Angeles Examiner of October 
23, 1955, in which he wrote among other things. 

‘‘Under its various guises, our foreign-aid agency has provided public baths for 
Egyptian cameldrivers, dress suits for Grecian undertakers, and literally, ice- 
boxes for Eskimos.” 


I have today discussed this column with Mr. Dixon and he advised me that it 
was based on actual news releases of the Economic Cooperation Administration, 


the predecessor agency to ICA. 

Although I have never met Mr. Dixon and know him only by 
reputation, I learned while in Europe in 1954, the same facts which he 
reported a year later with respect to iceboxes for Eskimos. 

Question No. 61: “How can the United States justify furnishing 
assistance to a country where the king lives in oriental splendor 
surrounded by his Cadillacs and his harém?”’ 

My answer: The only possible reason for giving large sums of 
foreign aid to an oriental potentate who already receives $300 million 
annually in American oil royalties, lives in fabulous luxury and does 
little if anything to improve the lot of his own people is political 
bribery. 

Question No. 64: “Eugene Castle has stated that foreign aid has 
already cost twice as much as all the social security benefits, plus aid 
to the aged, blind, and disabled and that it has cost 3 times as much 
as our farm programs and 7 times as much as all atomic energy 
programs?” 

My answer: The total cost of pestwer foreign aid in all its forms 
dhicnsk June 30, 1957, has been estimated, without serious contra- 
diction, at approximately $65 billion. Even accepting the figures 
submitted under this question by Mr. Smith, the cost of foreign aid 
has been in excess of social-security benefits, plus aid to the aged, 
blind, and disabled. Nearly 3 times the cost of the farm programs 
during the same period and 5 times as much as all atomic energy pro- 
grams. 

Question No. 69: “Eugene Castle has charged that the United 
States financed a survey to ascertain the sexual habits of the in- 
habitants of India.” 

My answer: Senator John Marshall Butler received the following 
letter, dated June 21, 1957, from which I quote, in part. The letter 
is fram Dr. Amos R. Koontz, 1014 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md.: 

Two years ago I went to India to operate on some prominent Indians. While 
there, our Government was conducting a survey on the sexual! habits of the In- 


dians and trying to determine statistically how many times a week Indians had 
sexual intercourse. 
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It must be remembered that these things could not happen if Congress did not 
appropriate the money for them. 

Subsequently, I requested and received Dr. Koontz’ permission to 
quote from his letter to Senator Butler. 

Question No. 71: ‘The charge has been made that the United 
States took the initiative in discussions with India concerning loans 
for the second 5-year plan.”’ 

My answer: Shortly after President Eisenhower entertained Prime 
Minister Nehru, of India, at Gettysburg in December 1956, a dispatch 
from Indore, India, dated January 4, 1958, to the New York Times 
confirmed the fact that the President had pressed an offer of new 
economic aid on Nehru before he had even asked for it. It was 
reported that— 


The President raised the problem of India’s economic future. He said that 


India’s second ‘“‘5-year’’ plan was a good plan and he wanted to “‘boost”’ it. 


The President took the initiative on this, at the suggestion of State Department 
experts who knew Mr. Nehru would be reluctant to raise it himself. 

Unfortunately, when President Eisenhower told Nehru that he 
would like to ‘‘boost’”’ the second 5-year plan for India, he was prob- 
ably unaware that this plan was originally conceived by Prof. P. C. 
Mahlanobis, long an admirer and champion of the methods of Mos- 
cow. Professor Mahlanobis is the “honorary statistical adviser’’ to 
Nehru. While he was preparing India’s second 5-year plan, the 
professor was assisted by another Red follower, economist Oscar 
Lange, who left the faculty of the University of Chicago in 1945, 
renounced his American citizenship, and became a high official of the 
Government of Communist Poland where he is today. 

Question No. 73: “It has been alleged that we are giving aid to 
Socialist countries and thereby furthering the spread of socialism.’ 

My answer: In my judgment and based upon personal observation, 
socialism is a preparatory school for communism, and when we enric +h 
the coffers of Tito, Gomulka, Nehru, and Sukarno we are not helping 
the people of those countries, but, instead, we are supporting govern- 
ments who would not be with us if the chips for the United States 
were down. 

In conclusion, I wish to make a final point. With living costs going 
up in the midst of a recession, prudence in Government spending 
should replace what appears to be a panic to spend ourselves into a 
deep depression and an economic state that would make it impossible 
for us to help ourselves or anyone else on the face of the earth. The 
Kremlin has long predic ‘ted that we would do just this, and it could 
happen unless the Congress reasserts its lawful right to control the 
purse strings of the Nation. The spending practices and excesses of 
the ICA and other wasteful Government agencies should be promptly 
and sharply reduced if we are to maintain our solvency, which is, in 
the end, the most powerful weapon we possess to combat world 
communism. 

Gentlemen, I have a very brief statement that I would like to 
supplement my prepared statement with. 

I have come here as a private citizen at my own expense and with 
no motive other than to serve the best interests of my country. My 
presence was made necessary by the testimony of Mr. James Smith, 
Director of the International Cooperation Administration, before this 
committee on March 12, 1958, in the course of which he submitted 
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a prepared statement in answer to some 85 questions relating to 
foreign-aid waste and mismanagement. 

These answers, in effect, denied or attempted to explain away every 
charge of bad planning and management that had been made, even 
those that had been reported by the House Government Operations 
Committee and the Comptroller General of the United States after 
exhaustive investigations. 

Now, how much did Mr. Smith know of the matters about which he 
testified? Did he speak from his own knowledge after a personal 
investigation of all the facts involved in the 85 questions submitted? 
Or did he merely ratify and adopt as his own a self-serving presenta- 
tion prepared for him by his staff wk ose members had participated in 
the planning and management of the program under review and had an 
interest in whitewashing their own activities? What are the facts? 

Only a few weeks ago, Mr. Smith appeared on the nationally 
televised program, Meet the Press, and in the course of the interview 
admitted that he had been in office less than 3 months and had a 
limited personal knowledge of ICA operations. 

We must, therefore, conclude that Mr. Smith testified on March 12 
before this committee, not on the strength of what he had learned 
from personal investigation, but of what he had been told by ICA 
employees. I do not consider this to be good testimony. 

One result of staff-prepared testimony is that, since it never accepts 
or admits blame for mistakes, it precludes the Director who adopts 
it from ever taking corrective action or disciplining anyone connected 
with the alleged shortcomings. 

Let me illustrate. 

Last year, the House Government Operations Committee unani- 
mously submitted a long report on the management of foreign aid in 
Iran. The report was based upon months of laborious investigation, 
many hearings, and 1,200 pages of printed testimony. It contained 
this final recommendation: 

That the Department of State and the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration identify the individual responsible for the waste and lax administration 
described in this report and take prompt action to insure that they shall no 
longer occupy positions of trust and authority in the expenditure of United States 
aid funds. 

How much attention did the Department of State and ICA give 
to the recommendation of a congressional committee? 

William Warne, director of the foreign- aid mission to Lran, was made 
director of ICA activities in Korea, where we are spending about $250 
million annually in economic assistance; where still more may be 
spent, according to current reports. Clark Gregory, deputy director 
of the Iranian mission, was first promoted to be director of that 
mission and has recently been assigned as director of the ICA mission 
to Greece. Other members of the Iranian mission concerned with 
matters criticized by the House Committee on Government Operations 
were either continued in their posts or reassigned to equally good or 
better posts in other countries. In short, everyone involved received 
a vote of confidence for helping to squander tens of millions to tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

[ am not advocating the immediate abolition of foreign aid, but I am 
protesting against the silly projects, the demonstrated w aste and ex- 
travagance, ‘the building of a self-perpetuating bureaucracy and the 
use of foreign aid rap ‘for political bribery and blackmail. 

21862—58—pt. 11 
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I suggest to you most solemnly that unless Congress does something 
to eliminate waste and restore its control over the expenditure of for- 
eign aid funds the program will shortly become completely discredited 
throughout this country. 

I believe that on the basis of what we know the President’s requests 
for appropriations for fiscal year 1959 could and should be reduced by 
as much as $2 billion. 

The responsibility for constructive action is yours. There is 
nothing more for me to say. 

Thank you very much. 

There is one short letter, with the chairman’s permission, that I 
would like to get into the record. 

Gentlemen, | am only going to read a short part of this because your 
time is valuable. 

On March 14, 1958, I wrote a letter to Mr. Bernard Baruch, whom 
I consider one of our most outstanding citizens of this generation or 
any other generation. 

In the second paragraph of my letter to Mr. Baruch I said this: 

As a citizen, I am deeply concerned about the deteriorating situation in Wash- 
ington. I firmly believe that an across-the-board tax cut without a substantial 
saving in the wasteful and corrupt operation of the Federal Government will, 
in the end, bring greater distress and more dangerous inflation to millions of decent 
American men and women who are helpless to combat the politicians’ determina- 
tion to further water the dollar. 

When I say politicians, I mean those at the top of the political 
totem pole. 

On March 20, from his home in Carolina, I received this letter from 
Mr. Baruch. I am quoting only the second paragraph. Here is 
what he said to me: 

I am appearing before the Byrd committee on April 1 where I shall express as 
strongly as I can what is contained in your second paragraph. 

That is it, gentlemen. Thank you very much. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Caste. It is a pleasure. 

Acting Chairman Morean. As you know the procedure of the com- 
mittee, we now proceed under the 5-minute rule. Each member will 
have 5 minutes. 

Mr. Castie. I am under oath. If I cannot answer the questions, 
I will not answer them. 

Acting Chairman Morean. That is right. 

Mr. Castle, do you believe that any part of this foreign aid program, 
the military part, has been a good investment? 

Mr. Castries. Well, if we are going to spend $70 billion and to sit 
here, Dr. Morgan, and to tell you that none of it has been any good 
would be ridiculous. 

I make no such assertion. I think that the aid we gave to Greece 
at the time we gave it was very good. I am strong for Turkey. I 
realize that we made a terrible mistake in pushing Chiang Kai-shek 
out of China, but that is history. I think he has to have support. I 
believe that in Korea we have to give some support, but certainly 
not on the basis that we are doing it now. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Do you mean not on the basis that we 
are giving them military support? 
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Mr. Castie. Both military and economic, according to everything 
that I have read, everything that I have heard, through a former per- 
sonal representative of mine who lives in Tokyo and was born in 
Brooklyn and goes all over the Orient, half of the stuff going out there 
is being black-marketed or stolen. That must be stopped. We can- 
not take it any more. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Castle, you take a country like 
Korea that spends 70 percent of their national budget to support their 
military machine, surely you must admit that we must give them some 
economic aid. 

Mr. Caste. We should give them some economic aid. 

Let me say it to you this way: After all, we are covering the world, 
Mr. Chairman. I want to do this in the friendliest way. I am not 
here to bang Members of Congress on the head because I realize that 
the Congress of the United States is closest to the people. We have 
in the upper House too many of them looking at full-length mirrors 
and imagining themselves President, but in the Congress the situation 
is entirely different. 

And then we have in the White House a man, a gentleman, and he 
is a nice gentleman. I have high respect for the President of the 
United States, but I do not think much of his advisers. I do not 
think much of the—and I am a registered Republican—I do not think 
much of the pipsqueak in the polo coat. I do not like the way he 
runs things. 

Mr. Morano. Who is that? 

Mr. Castrie. The pipsqueak in the polo coat. 

Mr. Morano. What is his name? 

Mr. Castries. His name is Adams. 

I think what we should do, very frankly, is to reappraise these 
things. To get down and make millions work where billions are 
working now. I think we can accomplish it. 

You know Americans can do anything, and I am also terribly 
concerned—you know I used to travel so much, Mr. Chairman, in 
running my international business, that my wife used to say to me, 
“What ticket have you got in your pocket? Is it Cunard or what is 
it?’”? IT would look. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Castle 

Mr. Caste. I think we can do a much better job. 

Acting Chairman Morean. You say we should cut $2 billion out 
of this program? 

Mr. Casrie. $2 billion. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Do you figure a program of $1,900 
million would do the job? 

Mr. Castie. I think it would do the job much more efficiently 
and we would gain much more respect if we cut it to that right now. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Now what particular countries are you 
going to punish under this program by cutting out aid? 

Mr. Casrie. I would not do it that way. First of all, I have 
mentioned the countries. I have said time and again and I will say 
it again—where is that little booklet of mine—I would give support 
to Turkey. There is no question about that. I would give support 
to Greece. I would give support to Chiang Kai-shek, to a degree. 

We certainly cannot walk away from Korea. I am not suggesting 





that. I would give support to the State of Israel because I investi- 
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gated them twice and they have stable governments. What I am 
trying to convey to you is that I would give support to countries 
we can at least rely upon. 

Acting Chairman Morcan. Would you walk away from all the 
NATO points? 

Mr. Castix. Not entirely, but I have given you $2 billion to work 
on. I would scale down all the way through. 

The time has come, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion—I am expressing 
one man’s opinion. That is what you asked for. 

The time has come for us to put the world on notice that the give- 
away is not the cornerstone of our foreign policy, because if we 
continue it on the scale we are operating on today—and I say this 
from personal observation—it will be the tombstone of our country. 

It will be the very thing that Mr. Lenin predicted 20 years ago. 

It is not a partisan matter, Mr. Chairman. It is an American, an 
all-American matter, and I am particularly concerned about this tax- 
cut thing. 

Now, it is all part of the same ball of wax. May I say something 
on that? 

Acting Chairman Morean. Surely. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Caste. Stop me if you get enough of me. 

I think tax guys like your witness here, Eugene W. Castle, more. 
I mean-that. Period. 

I think that large corporations should be taxed for that portion of 
their output that concerns defense, so they would be aware of the fact 
that one thing is for their own operation, their domestic operation, and 
the other is for defense. 

I would also—and I am going a step further and I suppose Mr. 
Reuther will not like this—I would also have a tax of some sort on 
those who work on defense programs, only on their overtime checks. 
I think that that would help. 

I am in favor, unequivocally, of a tax reduction for people in the 
lower brackets. 

I had an experience yesterday coming out here, and it dovetails 
right into what I am saying to you, Mr. Chairman. 

A very intelligent colored man drove me out here. I said, ‘“How 
are things going?” 

Remember, | used to be a reporter. 

‘Well,’ he said, “‘they are not going so well for me.” 

“What is the matter with you?” 

‘“‘T can’t make enough money driving this taxicab to support my 
family so my wife has gone to work for the first time in 11 years to 
make both ends meet.” 

I know no one in this room, regardless of whether they detest what 
I have just testified to, or approve of it, would want a $1 loaf of bread 
in the United States of America. I do not want to see our money 
watered any more in the United States. We cannot take it. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Vorys. 

Mr. Vorys. Mr. Castle, I have read and reread your book, The 
Great Giveaway. 

Mr. Caste. I have had some correspondence with you, Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. You used to be in Columbus. 

Mr. Caste. Yes, that is right. My wife comes from there. 
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Mr. Vorys. And in the book, The Great Giveaway, you refer to 
the great giveaway time and again as $60 billion, is that right? 

Mr. Castiz. That is what it was at the time 1 wrote the book. It 
is more now. 

Mr. Vorys. You consider that a giveaway and you certainly por- 
tray it that way in the book. 

Mr. Caste. I am not going to defend that, Congressman Vorys. 
It is in effect—I think a great deal of it was a giveaway. 

Mr. Vorys. Well—— 

Mr. Castuez. I just testified to the chairman here, Congressman 
Vorys, that I recognize certain values. I have not said at any time, 
please, sir, that we can abolish foreign aid entirely. 

Mr. Vorys. I have but 5 minutes so I must get ahead. 

I am referring to the fact that your book said time and again that 
$60 billion was a great giveaway. 

Did you know that $15 billion plus of it was in loans and we have 
been paid back in principal and interest over $6 billion? Did you 
know that? 

Mr. Castie. We have $6 billion back, yes, sir. I am glad you 
brought that up. 

Mr. Vorys. Did you know it when you wrote the book? 

Mr. Castie. Of course, I was aware of it. 

Mr. Vorys. I did not find any reference to it in the book and I 
could not find the word “loans” in the index. So that every time you 
referred to $60 billion—to all of it—as a great giveaway, you were at 
least 25 percent untrue. 

Mr. Castie. Well, you can—— 

Mr. Vorys. Is that not right? 

Mr. Castue. I do not agree with you in that at all. For this reason, 
sir: That the money is reloaned as soon as it is paid back. We have 
a situation now—I gave you the story of the head of the Import- 
Export Bank. I gave it to you in great detail in which he said he 
went all over South America trying to find people to give money to. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, wait a minute. 

Mr. Castries. That is what he said. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, but—if you make a loan and get paid back, that 
is not a giveaway? 

Mr. Caste. No, but then when we have to give it 

Mr. Vorys. That is the point I wanted to make. 

Mr. Castie. But when we have to give the loan back—— 

Mr. Vorys. Well, you do not have to. 

Mr. Castie. We are doing it. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, you think we are going to, but this book was 
written about the $60 billion. 

Mr. Castie. Congressman, you have made your point. I am not 
going to argue with you at all. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, $1.3 billion in arms has been sold as part of our 
mutual security program, so that that is not a giveaway at all, is that 
not right, when we sell it? 

Mr. Castie. Well, we have one here, Congressman. What do you 
have to say about that [indicating]? 

Mr. Vorys. I am just saying that when somebody is writing a book 
about a giveaway and there is $1.3 billion that is sold, that is not a 
giveaway, is it? 
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Mr. Castis. Well, Congressman, all I can say to you is that the 
average person—I have criss-crossed this country from stem to stern 
and the average person is not interested in the continuation of this 
foreign aid on the present scale. 

Mr. Vorys. I just want an answer to my question. 

Mr. Castie. What vou are trying to do, Congressman, is to dis- 
credit my book. I believe that I did the best I could on that book. 
The book is out of circulation. It does not matter. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Chairman, could we have an answer to the 
question? Yes or no. 

Mr. Castiz. Will you repeat the question, Congressman? 

Mr. Vorys. I just wondered whether you knew when you wrote the 
book that $1.3 billion—it was over a billion, in any event—of arms 
had been sold and most of it had been paid for? 

Mr. Caste. Was it sold in soft currency? 

Mr. Vorys. No. 

Mr. Castiz. Well, good. Well, Congressman, after spending $65 
billion, I have said to the chairman, and I reassert, that, good graci- 
ous, we must get some value out of this thing. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Was the gentleman aware of that when he wrote 
the book? He did not answer that yes or no. 

Mr: Jupp. He is under oath and we ought to get the answer. 

Mr. Vorys. Whether you were aware of the fact that there had 
been a very gigantic sale? 

Mr. Caste. I am still under oath. I think in effect, Congress- 
man, percentagewise I was pretty close to right. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Mr. Chairman, let’s have the answer to the 
question. 

Mr. Castie. That is my answer. Let it stand. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, George Dixon is a humorous columnist known 
to all of us and beloved by all of us. 

When you use him as an authority or in any of the other writings, 
are you attempting to be humorous? 

Mr. Castie. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Vorys. It is all serious? 

Mr. Castiz. That is right. I think it is a very serious matter. 

Mr. Vorys. None of these statements are intended as just an 
exaggerated joke? 

Mr. Castie. No, Congressman. Definitely not. Definitely not. 

Mr. Vorys. You are dead serious? 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. Vorys. Now, Formosa, South Korea, Vietnam, and Turkey 
will get 70 percent of defense support, which is the big evest economic 
aid item in the proposed program of $835 million? 

Mr. Castie. We are talking about economic aid, are we not? 

Mr. Vorys. That is just economic aid. Defense support, it has a 
military purpose, but it is economic aid, unquestionably. 

Now, you say we should cut the authorization before us that is $3.2 
billion. 

Mr. Castie. $3.9 billion. 

Mr. Vorys. That is the appropriations, but you are no doubt 
aware, as an expert on this, that the authorizations which are con- 
sidered before this committee are not appropriations. The bill before 
us is only for about $3.2 billion. Did you know that? 
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Mr. Castie. Then you have a carryover. 

Mr. Vorys. How much would you cut, of your $2 billion, those 
countries? 

Mr. Castie. Korea? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Castue. It is my understanding—I have not written another 
book and I am not thinking of writing one at the moment—it is my 
understanding that in the case of Korea our military and economic 
aid for the current fiscal year adds up to $750 million. Is that cor- 
rect, Congressman? 

Mr. Vorys. I think those are classified figures. 

Mr. Castries. Well, it appeared in the local press. I have no 
access to classified papers. 

Mr. Vorys. Frankly, we have had so much testimony I forget 
which is classified and which is not. 

Mr. Cast ie. I am glad we are in agreement on that one. 

I started out in life as a reporter. You started asalawyer. There- 
fore, you can be more concise that I can be, and I respect you for that, 
but in my opinion it has to be done to cut ‘the economic job on Korea 
down. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, if we could save 70 percent of $835 million by 
simply stopping all aid to Formosa, Korea, Vietnam, and Turkey 

Mr. Caste. I did not say that. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, that is the way we can do it. 

Mr. Castie. That is a meat ax job. 

Mr. Vorys. We cannot do that, can we? 

Mr. Caste. No. 

Mr. Vorys. We have to support those countries so that they can 
keep their arms. 

Mr. Castie. I think that we should reevaluate both our economic 
and our military aid to Korea and I think that perhaps we could do 
the job for a lot less money. 

Now, when you ask me, sir, how much less money, I cannot tell you. 
I do not know. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, my point is, our committee, we cannot cut 
$2 billion nowhere; we have to cut it somewhere. 

Mr. Castie. You are absolutely right in that conclusion. 

Mr. Vorys. And I asked if you have any suggestion, but appar- 
ently you have no specific suggestion on that. 

Mr. Castie. Well, now, wait a minute. I can help you a little on 
that. 

Mr. Vorys. For instance, should we quit having our bases in Spain? 

Mr. Castie. No; but we ought to be very careful. Franco has a 
lot of trouble in Spain. I speak that language as well as my own. 
I have friends there and they tell me we are creating inflation in Spain. 

We are not getting our money’s worth, Congressman. That is what 
the thing adds up to all the way through. We have to get people— 
you know, an amazing thing happened apropos of this. It is part of 
the same ball of wax. 

The former head of United States Steel—you got that thing of 
mine there. That was in the Legion magazine. 

Mr. Vorys. My time is running out. 

Mr. Caste. This is right on it. This is right on the same track. 
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Acting Chairman Morean. Do you mean the article “Are We 
Bleeding Ourselves White?”’ 

Mr. Castin. Yes. And Mr. Fairless, a splendid American, headed 
a committee appointed by the President and they made a 70-day 
tour through some number of countries. You are familiar with that, 
Congressman? 

Mr. Vorys. Yes, and they endorsed the program. John Lewis 
was on that committee. 

Mr. Castie. Yes, but Mr. Fairless did say he did not believe in 
these long-term loans. He said those ought to be clipped out right 
away and I agree. He was against it. 

Mr. Vorys. Yes. 

Mr. Castie. Another thing, in a hotel in Tokvo, Japan, a very 
able reporter of the Associated Press whose name I know as well as 
my own—it escapes me at the moment—walked up to Mr. Fairless 
and said, “Now, Mr. Fairless, you have covered a lot of territory, 
you and your committee. Have you seen anv indication of waste 
and extravagance during your extensive travels?” 

And Mr. Fairless’ re ply w as—and it was quoted by the Associated 
Press, and I am a gre “ believer in the wire services because they 
have to be impartial— Oh, no, we went too fast. We couldn’t see 
that.” . 

Mr. Vorys. We have examples given by you and by others of 
waste and extravagance and Mr. Smith, in his analysis, admitted 
six errors and commented on all of the answers, but, as you say in 
your supplementary statement, you say, “Did Mr. Smith speak of 
his own knowledge?” And pointed out that, of course, he did not. 

In your book and in the statements here, do you speak of your own 
knowledge? 

Mr. Casrie. I speak to the best of my knowledge from 2 trips 
and 2 books—whether you like my books or not—and I speak of 
the knowledge of reporters whom I highly respect. 

Mr. Vorys. But not of your own knowledge? 

Mr. Casruz. | did not say that. No, I speak very definitely of 
my own knowledge. That is not correct. 

Mr. Vorys. I just put the question to you that you put to Mr, 
Smith. 

Mr. Casrux. I speak from my own knowledge is my answer. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Castle, what percentage of the proposed 
budget for the coming year is for foreign aid? 

Mr. Castie. I do not have the figures before me. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Castie. I have some idea. We get different figures all the 
time. I know the overall figure is $3 billion. 

Mr. CarnaHAan. What percentage part of the 





Mr. Caste. Are you talking of military or economic aid? 

Mr. Carnauan. The total proposed budget for the United States 
for next year. 

Mr. Casttie. It is coming up now. I am waiting for it. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. You do not know what it is? 

Mr. Castie. I knew what it was as of yesterday, but I do not know 
about those figures. I am one man here. 
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Mr. CarRNAHAN. You feel you are in a position to say that it is 
great? 

Mr. Cast e. It is $3,942 million. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. What is it percentagewise? 

Mr. Castries. What has that to do with it? 

Mr. Carnanan. It has a lot to do with it. 

Mr. Castte. I do not think so. I think when you are going to 
have a deficit—when you are faced with a deficit of $10 billion and 
money is going to w ater in your pocket, I think it is very essential, 
Congressman, that every dollar that this Government can save 
legitimately without imperiling our security is very essential and I 
wil throw the percentages aside. If we can reduce our deficit by $2 
billion, the United States Government has done a great job and only 
the Congress can do it. 

Mr. Carnauwan. In speaking of the foreign aid program, you must 
relate it somehow to the total budget. 

Mr. Castue. I will give you an answer. You have $3,942 million 
as the President’s request and then there is another item of $2.5 
billion that is to service the national debt with because the money 
already spent by July 30—this is something the average American 
does not realize: it costs us $2.5 billion to service that debt. So in 
my way of calculating—and I ran an international business—I would 
add that $3,942 million to the $2.5 billion. That will give you the 
percentages. 

Mr. CarnauHANn. The proposed percentage for foreign aid for the 
present year is 5 percent of the budget. 

Mr. Castte. I do not agree with you, sir. I am sorry. 

Mr. Carnanan. What percent of the total budget is for our own 
defenses? 

Mr. Castie. That is the Department of Defense. We are getting 
into another field. The point I want to make is that we have $3,942 
million plus $2.5 billion that the American taxpayers are going to 
have to pay to support the foreign aid program. That is the new 
money and the money that we will have spent since 1948. That will 
give you a different percentage, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have any idea what the percentage is? 

Mr. Castue. If you take those two figures together, it is going to 
be a $72 billion dollar budget and I would say 10 percent. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. You made an excellent guess. It is 57 percent. 

Mr. Castine. 57 percent? 

Mr. CarRNAHAN. 57 percent of the total budget is for our own 
defense. 

What percentage of the budget is for all other purposes? 

Well, that figure is evident, so I will withdraw that question but 
the percentage is 38. 

In your familiarity with the budget, I am wondering why you feel 
that you can call the foreign-aid program the great give-away in 
comparison to the total budget? 

Mr. Castie. I will answer that this way: The amount of money 
we are spending on foreign aid, under ordinary circumstances, before 
we had sputnik and all the rest of it, has represented—and I am sure 
you know this, Congressman—the actual amount of the deficit. If 
we had had that 5 billion or a good proportion of it—I don’t claim 
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ou could have it all—we would not have had a deficit and I would 
ike to see the deficit reduced as much as possible because you know 
most of us around this table have lived the best years of our lives. 
I am not trying to be sentimental, and I would like to see some of 
these Americans who are coming after us. I would like to see the 
President’s four little grandchildren have the same opportunities we 
have had in this country, the same opportunities sonata to me. 

Mr. Carnanwan. Do you believe that the best way to get those 
opportunities is to—— 

Mr. Castiz. To have a solvent America. 

Mr. CarnaHaNn. Is to go it alone? 

Mr. Caste. I did not say “go it alone.” 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Well, I am asking you. 

Mr. Castix. Well, I have already answered the chairman on that. 
I did not say “go it alone’ at all; the chairman has my answer on that 
one. 

Mr. CarnaHAN. You believe that the proposed expenditures for 
foreign aid for next year should be cut by $2 billion? 

Mr. Castiz. That is right. 

Mr. Carnawan. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Castue. I arrived at that figure because—I did not. bring it 
here with me. There is no reason why I should bring it. If you 
will give me the breakdown on foreign aid—one place I certainly 
would cut it is that Export-Import Bank idea, of enlarging that one 
by $2 billion. 

Another place I would cut it would be tightening up in the Pentagon. 
I believe we can tighten up. I would tighten up along the lines that 
the Comptroller General of the United States suggested. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Will the committee please be in order. 

Mr. Castie. You can tighten up all along the line and get $2 billion 
worth of water out of it. 

Mr. CarnaHan. If the bill we are now considering had been asking 
for an authorization of $1.9, would you then be here before the com- 
mittee urging the passage of that legislation? 

Mr. Castie. I would not urge the passage of it, no. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Botton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Castle, we are always very interested in this committee to get 
the criticisms of the various people who ask to come before us and we 
are particularly interested when they are as broad in their pace as yours 
are. 

When we have a question we must go at the source of it and check 
it from 2 or 3 or 4 different directions and so on. 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mrs. Bouton. May I ask you, when you quote Mr. Dixon and some 
of these reporters, did you check what they said? 

Mr. Caste. It is right in the Congressional Record. I have said 
in my testimony that Senator Talmadge checked it, very carefully. 

Mrs. Botton. I am not asking anything but whether you checked 
it or not. 

Mr. Castux. I said in my testimony that I have never met Mr. 
Dixon. That I have a high regard for him. 
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Mrs. Botton. Did you take the opportunity that your travels must 
have offered you to check personally the things that Mr. Dixon said? 

Mr. Castie. No, Mr. Dixon did not come into my proposition at all. 

Mrs. Bouton. I am not talking about Mr. Dixon, I am talking 
about the things he claimed had been done. 

Mr. Castie. Well, he said 

Mrs. Botton. Wait a minute, please. When I object to something 
one does, I don’t quote anybody else, what they say of it, I go to find 
out from the source where it was done and how it was done and then 
only do I consider it ethical to criticize, and I am very much interested 
in your attitude about it. 

Mr. Castue. I can understand your interest, Congresswoman. 

Let me say this to you: In my statement today, i said that I per- 
sonally checked the cameldrivers. You heard me say that. That 
was also spoken of by Mr. Dixon. I didn’t know that Mr. Dixon 
knew the same thing. I went to Egypt to do that. I personall 
checked the road between Estorill and Lisbon. I rode over the vod 
I personally checked with former business associates of mine. 

Mrs. Botton. You have told the committee that? 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouton. I was late and didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Castie. Every singie one. 

Mrs. Bouton. Did you 

Mr. Castuixz. I checked every one of them personally, and I am 
under oath. I am raising my hand again. 

Mrs. Botron. The cameldrivers, yes; they are taking shower baths 
in Cairo we helped build. Do you know why those were built? 

Mr. Castie. I understand all that, yes. But the ICA denied to the 
Associated Press. They denied to the Knight newspapers that they 
ever had anything to do with it. 

Now, 1 year later the Director of the ICA tells this committee that 
they did it. 

Mrs. Borron. I am glad you have checked 1 or 2 of the things 
yourself, because that is what makes it of moment to us. 

Mr. Caste. I checked most of them. 

Mrs. Botron. I am very happy to know that. 

I think that you have brought before us many things which we 
naturally check and will check very carefully at the source. 

Mr. Castie. I hope you will. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Castie. Thank you very much. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zasiockr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Castle, I for one am very grateful and happy that you are before 
this committee because after reading your book, The Great Giveaway, 
I was tempted to give some credence to some of your charges and 
having you testify before this committee and giving your sources and 
relating to us just to what extent you had investigated the charges— 
and lest my colleague, Mrs. Bolton, gets the wrong impression, the 
highway that Mr. Castle drove over in Portugal, he saw the highway, 
but it was from the chauffeur that he got the information. 

I would like to advise you, Mr. Castle, I have been elected to Con- 
gress as a result of five elections. My majorities are not exactly 
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narrow. I would venture to wager if you went to my district and 
eae the first six taxi drivers who their Congressman is, they wouldn’t 
now. 

So I don’t think actually your investigation is thorough, or that 
the information from which you—the source from which you get 
your information—is accurate. 

Therefore, when you say you speak of “‘my knowledge” in a per- 
sonal investigation, it still isn’t your personal investigation. 

I want to advise you, sir, that when members of this 

Mr. Castries. Are you advising me, Congressman? 

Mr. Zasiockt. When members of this subcommittee go to some 
of the areas you went to, we also investigate and we do see people 
in all walks of life trying to ferret out the information but we don’t 
necessarily come back and make a report from a fellow on the street 
aes is ignorant or certainly has a misconception of what is being 

one. 

Now, certainly, when the chauffeur who drove your car told you 
the highway would never have been built without the advance 
knowledge that the money to pay for it would come from the United 
States, how do you know, and how did he know? 

Mr. Castie. Well, that is debatable. I didn’t stop with the 
chauffeur, I went on—I mentioned in my testimony that I talked to 
three different people. One of them a former agent of mine, a very 
reputable citizen, a man whom I had done business with for many, 
many years. 

Mr. Zasiockt. Who is he? Would you identify him? 

Mr. Castie. He is an American. His name is Adams. 

Mr. Zaswockt. His first name, sir? 

Mr. Castte. I don’t know his first name. 

Mr. Zasuockt. He is a personal agent of yours and you don’t know 
his first name? 

Mr Caste. His name was Adams. That is all I know. 

Mr. Zasuockt. If you are going to quote a person 

Mr. Caste. You are trying to take me up on the first name. 

Mr. Zasxockt. No, sir, we are deeply interested ——— 

Mr. Caste. I hope vou are. Yes. 

Mr. Zastockt. I am sincere in saying that I am very happy that 
you are here because I was tempted to believe some of the things you 
said in your book. 

Mr. Castie. This is 3 years ago and I have been out of business 
for 8 years and I am under oath and I am not going to make up a first 
name for anyone to please you, Congressman. 

Mr. Zasuockt. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Casttue. I will not do it. 

Mr. Furrton. Ask that it be submitted for the record. Would you 
do that? 

Mr. Zastockt. Mr. Chairman, I will accept that suggestion, that 
it be submitted for the record. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. He said he is not going to submit any 
first name. 

Mr. Caste. I think I have done enough. I mean the fellow isn’t 
in that country any more. I am under oath and I am not going to 
prostitute myself by making up a name for this committee. I am 
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going to be honest with it. If I don’t know a man’s name, I am not 
going to invent one. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The witness has refused. 

Mr. Zastocki. If he has the name somewhere in his files and can 
supply it later I see no objection. 

Mr. Caste. I have plenty of files. I will look in the files and, Mr. 
Congressman, if I can find the man’s first name in my notes or any- 
thing I would be only too happy to send it. to you. He is in another 
part of the world. 

Mr. Zastocki. Mr. Chairman, if I still have time 

Acting Chairman Morgan. You have 1 minute left. 

Mr. Zasxocki. Since the witness has taken issue with the airfield in 
Afghanistan, where transportation is exceedingly backward, do you 
mean no program should have been put into Afghanistan, or that that 
airfield should not have been constructed? 

Mr. Caste. I don’t see why you want an airfield in a country where 
they have no roads at all leading to it. That is a personal opinion. 

Mr. Zasuockt. If an airfield will help their economy, if they can 
bring in imports and take out exports and transport people from that 
country and into that country by means of an airfield when they do 
not have roads, are you opposed to that? Are you opposed to en- 
couraging trade? 

Mr. Castie. I am very much 

Mr. Zasiocki. Do you object to exchange of personnel between 
countries? 

Mr. Castie. Congressman, I see no advantage to having an air- 
field in any country where they haven’t roads to lead to the airfield 
to take the merchandise out of the airfield. When I sold merchandise 
I wouldn’t ship merchandise into a country where they couldn’t get 
it out of the airfield. 

Mr. Zastockt. If you disapprove of an airfield 

Mr. Castte. I think they probably should have had the roads first 
and the airfields afterward. 

Mr. Zasiocki. With what would you have replaced the airfields? 
With roads? 

Mr. Castie. The roads first. 

Mr. Zasuockt. If there was a road specifically built for an airfield 
and there was no airfield, would you not come back and make the same 
charge as was made in the Philippines, where there was no electric 
power, but we had other equipment—— 

Mr. Castie. So we built a powerplant. We should have built the 
powerplant first and then give them the electric equipment. 

Mr. Zasuockt. There are certain access roads to the airfield, 
though they may be quite crude. Do you still feel the airfield should 
not be built unless there is a superhighway? 

Mr. Casttie. I didn’t say superhighway. Not until there were 
adequate roads to service the airfield. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Castle, I happen to come from New Hampshire 
and I am sorry that you saw fit to speak in disparaging terms of a good 
New Hampshire man. 

Mr. Castie. Who was that? 
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Mr. Merrow. Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Caste. I think he is a nice gentleman but I think he is taking 
on too much territory. 

Mr. Merrow. I’ have known Mr. Adams for many years. He 
served in this House. He was Governor of the State of New 
Hampshire for two terms and in my opinion is one of the ablest, the 
most hard working and the most conscientious of the public officials 
that we have in office today. 

Mr. Castix. Congressman, I am glad you got your opinion into. 
the record. 

Mr. Morano. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. Merrow. Just briefly. 

Mr. Morano. I want to join with the distinguished Congressman 
from New Hampshire in saying that Sherman Adams I don’ t think— 
I know he is not a pipsqueak, as you described him, and I think he is a 
dedicated public servant doing the best he can and he has plenty of 
ability for his country. 

Mr. Caste. I am glad that got into the record, too. I always like 
the opposite viewpoint on everything. 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad to hear you say there were some parts of 
the program that you favor. 

You-stated at the bottom of page 6 in reference—— 

Mr. Castiz. Of my statement? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, I believe it is—on the bottom of page 6: 

But those who conceived the first Marshall plan did not intend that it should 
continue for 13 years, and $70 billion. 

You don’t contend we spent $70 billion under the Marshall plan? 

Mr. Castie. The derivatives of the Marshall plan. The aftermath 
of the Marshall plan. 

It is the same thing right down today, only you take in more 
territory. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, even the aftermath and what happened before 
it doesn’t amount to $70 billion. 

Mr. Castte. It will by June 30, 1958. 

Mr. Merrow. That may be, but let me ask you this question: 
Don’t you think that anyone reading that statement would draw the 
conclusion that the Marshall plan cost $70 billion, and I want to 
ask, do you think that is a fair reporting, or a fair statement? 

Mr. Castur. I think it is a fair statement to summarize, to let 
them know the cost. I say it costs more than $70 billion because we 
are now paying $2% billion a year, one-fourth in support of our 
Federal debt. 

Mr. Merrow. You added in a lot of other things. 

Mr. Castte. I will just stick to that servicing of the Federal debt 
of $2% billion which you can attribute directly to our foreign aid. 

Mr. Merrow. If you go on and explain all of that, but when you 
leave a statement like that it implies that plan cost $70 billion and 
isn’t that misinformation? 

Mr. Castue. It has reached $65 billion, already. I think there is 
no dispute on that. We will run across a lot more than $70 billion 
before we get through. 

Mr. Merrow. On the first page of your statement you said the 
foreign-aid program—you refer to Mr. Caldwell and then you say, 
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“the foreign-aid program is not providing free airplanes,” and so on. 

Down in the next statement you refer to the statement made by 
Mr. Smith and you said he admitted reluctantly that the ICA did 
provide airplane rides for Arabs. That is your statement. 

Mr. Castie. He did admit it. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Castue. It is in the record. 

Mr. Merrow. But how did you happen to leave out the word 
“‘free,”’? because he didn’t admit that we provided ‘‘free’’? 

Mr. Castie. There was nothing in the—I am yet not satisfied that 
we provided them free. I don’t “know. Mr. Smith says that they 
paid for them, but I don’t know what charity it went to. He didn’t 
tell us what charity that money went to. 

Mr. Merrow. But as long as they paid for them they are not free; 
are they? 

Mr. Castiez. I believe that they were free. I don’t believe they 
paid anything. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Merrow. That is your opinion, but—— 

Mr. Castie. Mr. Smith did not designate the charity. I think 
they were free; all right. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have any facts that would indicate, or show 
that they were free? 

Mr. Castie. Has Mr. Smith any facts to indicate that they paid 
for them? 

Mr. Merrow. The ICA has been in operation for some time. 

Mr. Castuir. And how. 

Mr. Merrow. And Mr. Smith is—just a minute—and though Mr. 
Smith is a new man, nevertheless there are the records, and do I 
understand that when you make a statement of this type that you 
say the records are not correct, the records that are kept by the 
Government on what we did on these programs? 

Mr. Castie. I am not alone in that, Congressman. We have had 
committees of the Congress in Iran, we have had the Comptroller 
General say that their records are not correct, and there are no records 
at all. You are aware of that. 

Mr. Merrow. Let me ask just one more question, if I may, Mr. 


Chairman: On page 15, in reference to the dress suits for the Grecian 
undertakers you say: 


I learned this when I visited Athens, Greece, on two separate occasions. 


My question is, Did you see any Greek undertakers in dress suits 
that you know were bought by the American Government? 

Mr. Castix. No, because I am still breathing and I don’t want to 
visit any undertakers for the present. I would like to defer that 
pleasure as long as I can, although I am 61 years of age. I think they 
will catch up to me. 

Mr. Merrow. I wondered if you had attended a funeral where you 
had seen these dress suits? 

Mr. Castie. That is an old Greek custom, as I understand it. 

Mr. Merrow. That is true, but that sort of thing has hurt the 
program and ICA, according to the records——— 

Mr. Casture. I think these things should be cut out of the program. 

Mr. Merrow. This isn’t in the program. The only clothes we 
have supplied to Greece according to the Government records is 
footwear for the soldiers and you deny that. 
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Mr. Castie. Let me put it to you this way—yes, I do. 

If you believe that dress suits for undertakers are so ridiculous ‘as 
to make the whole project incredible, what would you say to our efforts 
to provide harmonicas for lonely and musically inclined Yugoslav 
shepherds? Is this so absurd you hesitate to accept it? If so, and 
you are really interested you may care to explore this comic incident 
with the gentleman beside me who has first knowledge of the facts, 
right here, Mr. Van Rensselaer. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketty. May I assume, Mr. Castle, that you personally pay 
all your own expenses? 

Mr. Castie. Every dollar and every speech that I have made, Mrs. 
Kelly—I want to put this in—I not only pay my own expenses to go, 
I have not accepted $1 for any speech. I pay my own railroad fare 
and I am perfectly willing to buy a lunch. 

Mrs. Ketiy. I don’t want any lunch. 

Mr. Castie. Not for you. I didn’t mean it that way, and you 
know it. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Castle, do you have a staff? 

Mr. Castie. I have one man who is a research expert for me for 
30 years. 

Mrs. Ketiy. That is your own employee? 

Mr. Castie. That is correct. 

Mrs. Keutiy. On page 2 of your statement, the fourth paragraph 
you state, and I will not read the entire statement, in connection with 
the documentation provided by ICA Director Smith, you mentioned 
where seven times your name has been mentioned and so forth and 
you go on and say: 

In my view it is not in the accepted American tradition of testifying and 
reporting 

Mr. Castie. What page, Mrs. Kelly? 

Mrs. Keuiy. On page 2. 

Mr. Castie. Wait until I get over there with my trifocals. 

Mrs. Ketiy. You end up that paragraph by saying: 





If this had not happened, I probably would not be here today. 


Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mrs. Ketuy. In other words, you were not mentioned as a source, 
I presume. 

Mr. Caste. That is right. In the press release that accompanied 
the 122 pages. 

Mrs. Ketuy. Well, I would like to ask you, do you think your book 
was written in the American tradition? 

Mr. Castue. I think so, yes. Definitely. Both of them. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Then you failed to show both sides of the foreign aid 
program. 

Mr. Castie. No, on the contrary. In my book, The Great Give- 
away, the second book, I pointed out a great many advantages of 
the foreign-aid program, in its original concept. I leaned over back- 
ward to do that. Yes, I did, Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Kevtity. What percent of the foreign-aid program do you con- 
sider good? 
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Mr. Castie. What percent do I consider good? 

Mrs. Ketuy. Yes. 

Mr. Caste. Now, Mrs. Kelly, we are covering the world by 
percentages. 

Mrs. Kexuiy. Well, what part of it? Put it in your own words? 

Mr. Castie. Frankly, I can’t do it by percentages. I have told 
the—I can’t. I admit it. I am under oath and I am not going to 
put myself in a box because you will put me in jail, Mrs. Kelly. 

Mrs. Ketty. I will not put anyone in jail. 

Mr. Casriz. You are a nice lady but you play. Those jails over 
in Brooklyn are nice, but I would rather stay in Manhattan where 
they are not as good. 

Mrs. Ketty. If it is all the same to you, I hope you stay in Man- 
hattan. 

Mr. Castue. Mrs. Kelly, I can see that your attitude to me is most 
friendly. I patronize my parish priest in Manhattan and I won’t go 
to yours in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Ketuy. I would like to know what part of it, if any, is good. 

Mr. Futon. Let’s not have a fight between Brooklyn and Man- 
hattan. 

Mr. Caste. That would be ridiculous. 

Mrs. Ketity. What part is good, will you give me an answer to that? 

Mr. Castries. I have given that to the chairman in great detail. 

Mrs. Keuty. I yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Caste. I will repeat it again. 

Mr. Morano. Did you in either one of your books ever advocate 
that the foreign aid program should be abolished? 

Mr. Casrtie. I think that that should be an original objective, but 
I don’t see it in the foreseeable future. I think we may have to some 
day. 

Mr. Morano. Didn’t you say—— 

Mr. Casrue. I didn’t say abolish it this way because it can’t be 
done. It is not possible. Again, I will revert to the fact that I have 
told the chairman— 

Mr. Morano. Suppose I show you a quote from your book in 
which you did say abolish it. 

Mr. Casrie. I very possibly did say it, but I don’t see it in the 
foreseeable future. I think that eventually we should work to that, 
but I don’t think it is possible. 

Mr. Morano. Aren’t you in a contradictory position then when 
you say in your book it should be abolished and now you say no, we 
should have the foreign aid at least to the extent of $2 billion? 

Mr. Caste. I might be in a contradictory position, if you got me 
here 5 years hence, but I am looking at the present now and the state 
of the world i in the present because, “after all, I wrote that book 3 or 4 
years ago and the world changes. 

Mr. Morano. Didn't you say to the chairman that you didn’t be- 
lieve in abolishing the program? 

Mr. Casrie. Which book are you talking about? Which one? 

Mr. Morano. One of the two books that you wrote. 

Mr. Cast ie. I wrote two of them. 

Mr. Morano. I am asking you. 

Mr. Castie. I don’t know which book you refer to. 

21862—58—pt. 11——8 
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Mr. Morano. Did you in either one of your books advocate the 
abolishment of the foreign aid program? 

Mr. Castie. The books here—— 

Mr. Morano. Well, don’t you know what you wrote? 

Mr. Caste. I think I do, but I wrote about five or six hundred 
pages and I am under oath and I am not going to answer that. 

I will answer in the present—the chairman asked me a direct and 
proper question and I told Dr. Morgan that we would have to have a 
$2 billion foreign aid program. 

Mr. Morano. That is what I am trying to get at and didn’t you 
say in your book you believed it should be abolished? Which position 
are you going to stick to? 

Mr. Caste. I am sticking to the one I am giving you this morning. 
As of today. 

Mr. Morano. That is right. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentlewoman’s time, from New 
York, has expired. 

Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Castle, you have told us what countries you think 
we ought to help in your program to be cut down to $2 billion. Would 
you suggest which countries we should not help. For instance you 
said we should help Turkey. Does that imply we should not give 
help te Iran? 

Mr. Castie. Well, that is a big question, Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, do you have the answer? 

Mr. Caste. Just a minute. I am one man appearing before you. 
You recognize that. 

Mr. Jupp. But we have to get expert advice. 

Mr. Caste. I think that the whole program—let me put it to you 
this way: I mentioned to the chairman, and I am sorry, Dr. Morgan, 
and to make you the goat on this thing, but you look as if you have a 
good sense of humor and you can take it. 

I believe, Dr. Judd, that the whole thing can be scaled down, and 
in the situation in which we find ourselves, today, with 5 million 
people out of work, I want to see this country pull out of this recession. 
I believe it can. I believe we ought to do everything we can, not 
only in our foreign-aid program, but in anything else in the Govern- 
ment that is extravagant and unnecessary, to get it down. 

Mr. Jupp. Of course, you understand that 600,000 people now have 
jobs because of this program. If we scale it down a half that would 
put 300,000 more out of work. 

Mr. Castier. I am very sorry, but I won’t buy that one at all. 

Mr. Jupp. You won’t believe it if I say it, but if Mr. Dixon says 
that he saw some news releases which you don’t produce and then 
Senator Talmadge quotes those—— 

Mr. Castie. Just forgetting Mr. Dixon, just forgetting Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Jupp. You will believe those. 

Mr. Caste. Just forgetting Mr. Dixon for the moment, whom I 
have never met. 

Mr. Jupp. You said you knew of your own knowledge, and then 
you quote a statement by Senator Talmadge based on a conversation 
with Mr. Dixon and Mr. Dixon, based on some news releases of ICA 
which you do not produce. 
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If you are under oath, how can you say that is of your own 
knowledge? 

Mr. Castie. Dr. Judd, as a fellow Republican, let me say this to 
you 

Mr. Jupp. I just asked you a question. How can you say that is 
under your own knowledge? 

Mr. Castuie. As an enrolled Republican who has worked for the 
party, who has spent his money on the party, let me say this to you, and 
I say it in the kindliest way. 

Mr. Jupp. That is generous of you. 

Mr. Castue. | am a generous person. 

Doctor, Mr. Eisenhower, himself, in 1952—and there is a lengthy 
quote on it—give me that leaflet of mine. Are you familiar with the 
President—— 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want all my time taken up with 
answers which don’t get to the point. I just wonder if you actually 
think in your heart 

Mr. Castie. Dr. Judd 

Mr. Jupp. Just a minute. Let me ask you this. 

Mr. Castie. Go ahead. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you think in your own heart that that can be really 
called personal investigation, and that your statement is based on 
your own knowledge? 

For instance, I would just ask you a part of the same question: 
You said you investigated this personally in Greece. Now, what is 
the source of your knowledge—on what do you base—— 

Mr. Castie. You are talking about undertakers’ dress suits? 

Mr. Jupp. You said you investigated personally. Who told you 
and on what authority did they tell you? 

Mr. Castix. Well, all I can say to you, Doctor, is newspapers 
would never be printed if you pinned them down as tight as you do 
and you know it. 

Mr. Jupp. That is simply no answer at all, Mr. Castle. The news- 
papers make mistakes. Recently a newspaper quoted a statement of 
mine regarding Mr. Benson and then went ahead and cussed me for 
taking the position of the other member of a team, which was the 
opposite of my position. Quoted my position and cussed me for 
another man’s position. 

Mr. Caste. You are an eminent legislator and a very 

Mr. Jupp. So everybody makes mistakes, but you go around and 
you make speeches and you say, “I investigated personally. This is 
of my knowledge,” and I am trying to find out where you did the 
investigation, who gave you the information and how long you honestly 
say it is of your own knowledge unless you have gotten down to the 
place where you saw where money from the United States was used 
to buy these things. 

Mr. Caste. In other words, if I put myself in a coffin and have an 
undertaker with a dress suit 

Mr. Jupp. I only want to know on what you based it. 

What is the source of your statement? 

Mr. Castize. Can we quote General Eisenhower for a moment? 
Can I give you this quotation if you do not mind, please? 

Mr. Jupp. All right. 
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Mr. Castie. Four years ago a celebrated General, now President 
of the United States, addressing his fellow countrymen said this: 

The United States cannot be an Atlas, it cannot by its financial sacrifices carry 
all other nations of the world on its shoulders and we should stop giveaway 
programs. 

Now, this is very true, you cannot keep any other country in the 
world free merely by money. 

You cannot buy or import a heart or a soul or a determination to remain frees 
Consequently, the statement that the American so-called giveaway programs 
are not going to keep the world free are absolutely true. 

Mr. Jupp. That is perfectly true. We sit here for months trying 
to stop giveaway programs. We ask you to give us some help on 
giveaway programs. You do not give us any help, except hearsay 
and investigations based on remarks of chauffeurs, and you say you 
studied personally and you cannot say who told you. 

Mr. Castie. Congressman Judd, do you say my testimony this 
morning is merely hearsay? If so, I have nothing to say to you. 

Mr. Jupp. I only asked you where you got the information. I am 
just asking for information. 

Mr. Caste. You are not asking for information, Congressman. 

Mr. Jupp. Sure I am. 

Mr. Chairman, I just do not know how you can deal with a witness 
who says he did this of his own personal knowiedge. Ask him how he 
arrived at that of his own personal knowledge and he refuses to 
answer the question. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Selden. 

Mr. SeLpEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Castle, I have read your book, The Great Giveaway, and while 
I have. 

Mr. Caste. I did not bring the book here. 

Mr. SELDEN. I have it here. 

Mr. Castir. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Setpen. While I found no place in it where you definitely 
advocated abolishing the program, you did criticize the program 
throughout. 

Mr. Castie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Snipen. And certainly some of your criticisms, I think, were 
justified. 

Mr. Castiz. Thank you. That is the first bouquet I have had, 
Congressman. 

Mr. SeLpEN. But you implied in your book—at least I gathered 
from it by implication— that the program should be terminated. I 
will just read this one paragraph to you. ‘Most Americans do not 
realize—”’ No, that is the wrong one. 





It must be realized that the mutual security program will not be terminated 
by the President or by the thousands of bureaucrats who continue to fatten on 
it. It can be terminated only by Congress, and notwithstanding all the pressures 
upon it, and everything that is said about it, Congress is still our servant. It 
goes to Washington with high purpose, if not with vast wisdom, to do our bidding, 
and to protect our welfare. 


And the remainder of your book implies, I think that the program 
should be terminated. 
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Mr. Caste. I have a great respect for the Congress of the United 
States. That book was written 3 years ago. You know that. 

Mr. Seven. Yes, sir. The point I am trying to make is that you 
imply it should be terminated so over a period of 3 years, and with 
further study, I am sure of the program, you now feel that the pro- 
gram should be continued but the waste should be cut. 

Mr. Castie. That isright. Thatisright. Thatis correct. That 

sright. That is a good summation. 

” ie, SELDEN. You are taking the position that has and is being 
taken by the majority of this committee and the Congress. 

Each year we study the program and I am sure you know this fact, 
each year this committee, while I have been a member, has reduced 
this program considerably. 

Mr. Castie. That is right. Good. 

Mr. Seupen. And we have attempted to eliminate some wastes and 
we have come to the conclusion that after those wastes have been 
eliminated that it would be tragic to end the program. 

I presume then that that is now the position that you take. 

Mr. Castie. Congressman, may I say this to you: Many years 
ago—and you are a young man—I was a ghostwriter for a very great 
American, Senator Hiram W. Johnson of California, and he told me, 
he said, ‘Listen, Gene, in politics, shoot for the moon and then you 
get a compromise.” 

Mr. SeLpEN. In other words, you feel that this is a good program 
but in advocating—— 

Mr. Castie. I do not say it is a good program as presently oper- 
ated; no. 

Mr. SetpeNn. In advocating doing away with it, you felt that 
possibly some waste would be eliminated. I gather that from the 
little story you just told. 

Mr. Casrie. I think the waste must be eliminated. 

Mr. SELDEN. I quite agree with you and I think that this com- 
mittee has worked toward that end. 

Mr. Castrie. When you get from 571 people to 20,000 paying out 
all over the world and looking for a profit—take point IV. Truman’s 
point IV idea was a good one. Now, let’s get that straight. But, 
Congressman Smith—he is dead—wrote me a very lengthy letter on 
that. 

He said when that was first presented to the Congress it was 
presented on the basis that we would send technicians to teach 
people in foreign countries how to help themselves. That we would 
not seek projects and we would not put personnel crews into these 
countries. In other words, crews of Americans to remain there. 

On that basis I think we can do a good job in many countries. 

Mr. Se_pen. Assuming your examples are correct, do you not 
think it would be disastrous at this time to discontinue the program? 

Mr. Castruie. I think it cannot be discontinued at this time, Con- 
gressman. I have said that to the chairman. I am glad to repeat it 
to you, but I say our economy in its present condition, with a reces- 
sion which I think we can pop out of—we do not want to get into a 
deep depression—I think there is a chance to do some real cutting. 

Mr. Setpen. Would you advocate any cuts that the military have 
indicated to us would increase—if those cuts were put into effect— 
would greatly increase the military budget? 
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Mr. Castuz. I think that is a stock stunt they pull every year. 

Mr. Setpen. If they present the information and the facts to the 
satisfaction of this committee, I am sure you would not advocate 

Mr. Castte. I think it resolves itself down to this 

Mr. Sretpen. Let’s put it this way: If they presented it to your 
satisfaction, would you advocate any cuts in the military? 

Mr. Castuie. They are not likely to so present it. 

Mr. SeLpEN. Well, if they did? 

Mr. Castie. Let me put it to you this way: They also ask for 
more than they need and you know it. 

Mr. Setpen. I think possibly you are correct, and I think this com- 
mittee has made some cuts, but I want to point out that the committee 
has gone into this very carefully every year 

Mr. Caste. It is all in the hands of Congress. 

Mr. Se.tpen. And they have proceeded to the point where it would 
be safe to cut. 

Mr. Castuie. Let me finalize my answer to you, Congressman, and 
I really mean this by saying to you that the Congress of the United 
States is closest to the will of the people and the will of the people 
prevails with the Congress, whereas it does not prevail in certain 
other parts of the economy. 

Mr: Se.tpen. And all we want is a fair presentation of both sides of 
the question to our people so that they can make—— 

Mr. Castue. I think you should get both sides. I learned in busi- 
ness that I always like to get the follow whom I disagreed with, but 
I wanted to hear him through fully to know what was on his mind. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The Chair wants to apologize. He 
made a mistake in calling the roll and I would now like to go back to 
regular order and go back to Mr. Byrd. 

Mr. Byrpo. Mr. Chairman, you owe me no apology. I was out of 
sight here and you just did not see me. 

I have no questions. Thank you very much. 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuuton. I think we on this committee should welcome people 
such as Mr. Eugene Castle to this table who do have criticisms of the 
program and hear them fully. I am one of those who wants to look 
the program over and will cut where I think there is inefficiency. 

I am glad to hear that Mr. Castle believes that the program at the 
present time is now necessary. The quesiton then is on the efficiency 
of the program and I am sure that the International Cooperation 
Administration, as well as this committee, knows that there are 
inefficiencies in it just as there are in any business or Government 
operation. We do need to have an open mind in looking for those 
inefficiencies so I do want to compliment you on coming in here and 
straightforwardly and right from the shoulder giving your points and 
making your answers. 

We do have a problem on what to do on military assistance. I 
might say to you that in 1956 the military assistance program for 
NATO was $14.4 billion that was spent by NATO, including our 
contribution to it for its military defense. 

Likewise, in fiscal year 1957 it was the same amount. $14.4 
billion. 

We in our own country have reduced our contribution, though, 
from $1.7 billion to NATO, to $1.3 billion, which is actually in the 2 
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years a cut of 23.5 percent of United States contributions so we are 
moving to cut on this committee and in the Congress. 

Mr. Castie. That is good. Congress is doing it, am I right, 
Congressman? 

Mr. Futon. Congress is doing it. 

Mr. Castie. Right. Swell. 

Mr. Futron. What time did I start, please? 

Acting Chairman Morean. You have consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. Fuuton. If there is a foreign program that is so good that it is 
being copied by the Soviets, maybe we have been on the right track, 
on the general programing of mutual security and the Marshall plan. 
By December of 1957, the Soviet Government is giving $1.5 billion 
in grants and loans to underdeveloped countries for economic purposes. 

Now, we, for example, on this particular program for defense sup- 
port, are going to give $835 million for the fiscal year 1959. For exam- 
ple, we are only giving $163,500,000 for technical cooperation and we 
give Eisenhower for his special purposes—called a special assistance 
fund—$212 million. 

We, therefore, are not spending in that same area as much as Russia 
is. 

Now, I would like to ask you this question: Do you not think that 
we ought to at least spend as much as Russia does, for example, when 
defense support goes to 12 countries, including Korea, that you men- 
tioned, and also includes Turkey that you mentioned, and Greece, and 
Spain? 

As a matter of fact, on Korea, Taiwan, Vietnam, and Turkey, those 
4 countries get 70 percent of this total of $835 million. 

Now, from these 12 nations that we give defense support to, we 
get 3 million men in their armed forces joining with us for the defense 
of the free world. 

Do you not think that it is wise that we, on these economic and 
defense support fields, spend at least as much as Russia? Asa matter 
of fact, our proposal in these fields for fiscal year 1959 for the United 
States program, is less than Russia. 

Now, why should we not spend just as much as Russia? 

Mr. Castie. Well, now, first of all, that is a very good question. 

Mr. Futron. Now, if you will just give a yes or no to me and then 
just explain. 


Mr. Caste. No, I will not say a yes or no because that requires an 
explanation. 

Mr. Futon. Then will you put it in the record for us later because 
I do not want to be in a position of cross-examining you. I want to 
get your point of view. 

Mr. Castuie. I think it is very important. I will give you my 
point of view very briefly. I have stated it before. 

Mr. Dulles has said that the Russians are affluent now and they 
are rich, just as you have pointed out. 

I personally would not have any objection at all—this may not 
please you, Congressman, but you will understand it. 

Mr. Futron. I am openminded. 

Mr. Casrue. I know you are. I can see by your attitude. 

I would not object to Khrushchev spending himself to death, I 
would be delighted to see him do that. 
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Mr. Fuuron. When we have 250 major United States military 
installations abroad? 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. Fuiron. We cannot afford to let Russia, with her ICBM 
ability at the present time, to move into places where she will threaten 
our industrial cities in the United States and defenses. 

Therefore, we must spend the money to maintain those bases and 
likewise to make sure that the economies where they are, are viable 
and that the people are not going to just turn to communism. 

Do you not think that? You can say either yes or no because my 
time is running out. 

Mr. Caste. I am not going to give you a yes or no. I am going to 
give you an answer. 

Mr. Fuuron. All right. 

Mr. Castie. This is a State Department release and it was 
made—— 

Mr. Fuuron. I do not want the State Department. You just tell 
me what you think. 

Mr. Casrux. I have to give you the figures on this thing. 

Mr. Fuuron. You just give your own figures. 

Mr. Castie. Because this is the pattern. Here it is. 

First, out of a total of $1,900 million which the State Department gave as an 
estimate, the Soviet bloc promised $1,335 million and earmarked, but did not 
deliver the sum to four countries—Egypt, Yugoslavia, Syria, and— 

Mr. Futron. I am talking about not what the performance is, but 
what the policy should be. 

Mr. Caste. But the performance does not equal the policy. That 
is my point. 

Mr. Fuuron. You should not cite Russia to me on her failure to 
deliver under her policy as a reason why we should not take every 
step for our own United States defense. 

Mr. Castie. I think they have become the capitalists in their 
operation. Everything they do is in their own interests and they 
make the countries pay for it. 

Mr. Futron. May we move to another point. 

Mr. Castue. I will give you one thing quickly before you move. 

Mr. Futron. Please. I am questioning. 

Mr. Castxe. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Fuuron. On the United States military defense, we have over 
the period 1950 to 1957, spent $20 billion and the people associated 
with us in the free world have in that same period, for their own 
defense, spent $12.2 billion. 

Now, for me to be a good citizen in the free world, I believe I should 
share some of the costs and if I am a member of NATO and I find that 
we are only giving $1.4 billion toward NATO when it requires $14.4 
billion a year to run NATO, this is 1 of the 15 nations and the richest 
nations. 

Mr. Caste. We hope. 

Mr. Futon. When it is only 9 percent of the total contribution, 
maybe it is just about what I and the United States should have 
done, don’t you think? 

Mr. Castix. It depends entirely on how much money you have. 
I think our SAC is running down. 
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Mr. Fuuton. Well, I don’t; I am one of the great optimists and I 
like this country. 

Mr. Castue. I love this country. I would fight for it. You know 
no exmarine would run down this country. 

Mr. Futon. Well, I am a Navy man. 

Mr. Castie. Well, we belong to the same branch of the service. 
I have talked for America, fought for America, all over the world. 

Mr. Fuuron. I think we both are devoted to the ideals of America. 

Mr. Castie. There is no question on that score. 

Mr. Fuxron. I compliment you on your patriotism, or you wouldn’t 
be here under this cross examination. 

Mr. Caste. We are in complete agreement. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Mr. Castle, I don’t believe there has been one man 
before this committee this year who had as rough a going over as you 
unless it was Mr. Campbell of the General Accounting “Office. The 
only difference, they didn’t question his figures or his information, 
they questioned his authority to go into certain things, because he 
said there was waste and extravagance in certain parts of it. 

Now, regardless of what you said in your book, which happened 
3 or 4 years ago, I get from your testimony that you are not an isola- 
tionist; you are not against the mutual security program. 

Mr. Castie. Anyone who has traveled the world as I have couldn’t 
be an isolationist, Congressman. It is impossible. 

Mr. Pitcuer. What you are criticising is that the program has 
gotten so large, and on account of improper programing and planning, 
that we have extravagance and waste and they should be cut out? 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

Mr. Pitcuer. You do agree that we have to help Korea, Turkey 

Mr. Castie. Again I will refer to the doctor. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Greece, and I believe you brought in Israel? 

Mr. Castuie. I brought them in because they have a stable govern- 
ment there, and I made a terrible mistake on that one. I want to tell 
you what the mistake was. I said in my book—this is something I re- 
member—that we should have—the President did the right thing in 
what he did. 

I wish our fleet had stayed over there and said, ‘No, no, boys, 
don’t do that.’’ And cleaned that thing up. Maybe we wouldn’t 
have had Nasser worrying us today. 

Mr. Piucuer. In your testimony you left out one thing which I 
don’t see how you missed. A fertilizer plant i in Korea where we spent 
millions and then we found out there wasn’t a pound of phosphate or 
sulphur within 5,000 miles and now we are going in and building a 
nitrogen plant at a cost of millions of more dollars that I consider one 
of the most extravagant expenditures. 

I am not against mutual security. I support it. But I can’t 
support this kind of a program, and I for one am glad you have been 
here. We must have two sides. These boys in the State Department 
can come up here—they don’t ask them where they get their figures 
or anything, they just say what they want to and it is a back-slapping 
proposition. 

I may not agree with all you say, but I think it is healthy to have 
you here before the committee to give both sides of it. 
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Mr. Castuz. I certainly appreciate your courtesy to me, Congress- 
man. 


Mr. Pitcuer. That is all. 

Mr. Futron. Will the gentleman yield? I would like to put on 
record that I have at no time on this committee back-slapped any 
witness. I may have back-slapped them a little low on the shoulders, 
but never up high. 

Acting Chairman Moraean. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Castle, I wasn’t here when you finished your prepared state- 
ment, nor did I hear the first of the questions but I gather from the 
remarks since, that you are in favor of some kind of a mutual security 
program. 

Mr. Castie. I have told that to the chairman. 

Mr. LeCompre. I wasn’t here when you told him, so I was asking 
you over again. 

Of course, all of us, I think—I will say for myself, I wouldn’t speak 
for others—I am very much in favor of cutting out waste in the 
Government where we find it, but 

Mr. Castie. Congressman, if I may interrupt you? 

By looking at you, I am sure you are. I am sure you are; I am sure 
you are. 

Mr. LeCompre. Thank you; thank you. 

Here is what I want to get at before my time is gone. 

I wish you would set down the figures for each item in the bill where 
you think a reduction can very well be made. 

Mr. Castie. I can’t do it here. 

Mr. LeCompte. Can you furnish it to the committee? 


Mr. Castie. Yes. I can give that some study and I would be glad 
to do it. 


Mr. Chairman, will you accept it? 
Acting Chairman Morean. We will accept it. 
Mr. Castte. I will be delighted to do it. 


Acting Chairman Moraan. Without objection, it will be included 
in the record. 


(The information is as follows:) 





New York, April 2, 1958. 
Hon. Toomas E. Moraan, 
Acting Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee, 

The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMAN: During my testimony before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on March 27, 1958, Representative Karl M. LeCompte requested that 
I make known my ideas and suggestions with regard to reducing the request for 
Mutual Security appropriations for fiscal year 1959 by $2 billion. 

In compliance with this request and as promised to you, Mr. Chairman, I 
herewith submit the following: 

1. I am reliably informed that there is at present approximately $3.4 billion 
unexpended in the military program and $1.7 billion in the economic program or a 
total of $5.1 billion. If the pattern of past operations still obtains, a large part of 
this huge sum is merely earmarked and has not been irrevocably obligated. I 
urge that these items be carefully reevaluated with a view of saving the taxpayers 
from $750 million to $1 billion and that such savings be deducted from the current 
budget request for fiscal year 1959. 

2. Referring to the new money items in the order listed in the appropriation 
request for fiscal year 1959: 

(a) Military assistance—Amount requested, $1,800,000,000. The Office of the 
Comptroller General and the House Committee on Government Operations have 
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both reported that military assistance is often granted for political rather than 
strictly military reasons, i. e., large sums are wasted in order to feed the vanity of 
certain foreign politicians rather than to strengthen the recipient nations. 

This item can be reduced to approximately $1 billion without weakening the 
support of our dependable allies. 

(b) Defense support.—This item calls for $835 million and includes Europe, 
$45 million. Near East and South Asia, $195 million; Far East, $595 million. 
These proposed expenditures for South Asia, and the Far East are grossly excessive 
and could be safely reduced by at least $250 million. It is a known fact that the 
waste, extravagance and graft in the operation of these programs in the case of 
Korea, Iran, Laos, and the Vietnam has been and continues to be utterly out- 
rageous and harmful to the best interests of the United States. 

(c) Development Loan Fund.—Request, $625 million. This is a “blank check” 
operation for the underdeveloped countries of the world. Last year the Congress 
reduced this item to a total of $300 million for the current fiscal year. Now it is 
urged by a former international banker and present Coordinator of Foreign Aid, 
Douglas Dillon, to double the Development Loan Fund largely to new and untried 
governments that were formerly wards of Belgium, France, Holland, and Great 
Britain. I[t is both unfair and wasteful to burden the taxpayers of the United 
States with these soft and undependable so-called loans which are unlikely ever 
to be repaid. This item can and should be reduced by at least $325 million. 
Moreover, no long-term commitments should be considered. The program 
should be subject to year-to-year appropriation and review by the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. 

(d) Special assistance.—This item involving the giving to Europe $26,400,000, 
Africa $83 million, Near East and South Asia $48 million, Latin America $23 
million, special programs $31,600,000. 

I wish to restate that the items grouped under Special Assistance lend them- 
selves too readily to political bribery and blackmail which the overwhelming 
majority of our citizens deplore. With the exception of the $23 million for Latin 
America this total request of $212 million could and should be cut in half. 

(e) Technical cooperation.—Amount requested, $163,500,000. The original 
objective of the point 4 program when first presented to the Congress was to 
provide know-how to enable the peoples of backward countries to help themselves. 
This know-how was to consist of pilot crews to teach people in underdeveloped 
countries how to carry on. It was not designed to furnish our technical experts 
on a permanent basis, nor was technical cooperation originally represented as an 
operation which would seek projects and then perpetuate and enlarge their 
existence. Technical assistance should be reviewed by an impartial committee 
of the Congress and its original and worthy objectives strictly adhered to with a 
resultant future saving to the American taxpayers. 

(f) Contingency fund.—Amount requested, $200 million. This is another 
“blank check’’ operation requested by the executive department. It should at 
all times, even if granted in part, be subject to the jurisdiction and approval of the 
appropriate committee of the Congress whose duty it is to regulate and control 
the purse strings of the Nation. 

(g) Other —Amount requested, $106 million. This relates largely to the ex- 
cessive administrative costs for the global operation of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration which has grown from 571 employees in 1948 to 12,095 as 
of December, 1957. Our Nation cannot afford this vast army of overseas pay- 
masters and perpetuators of the global giveaway. The ICA personnel, both at 
home and abroad, should be reduced by two-thirds with a resultant saving and 
increase in efficiency and integrity of administration. 

In conclusion, Chairman Morgan, may I express to you personally my apprecia- 
tion for your courtesy and patience during my 3-hour appearance before your 
committee. You will recall that I testified under oath, at my own request. I 
was distressed and dismayed to observe that certain Congressmen would treat me, 
a loyal American citizen, like a defendant at a criminal trial when I pleaded un- 
selfishly for the elimination of world-wide waste and extravagance in the conduct 
of a government agency whose expenditures are now the second largest operating 
item in the Federal budget. Many of the same legislators would, it seems, treat 
a citizen who condones such malpractices with the deference due a cardinal. 

I am convinced that the maintenance of foreign aid at its present unwarranted 
level and with its attendance global waste is not the will of the overwhelming 


majority of the American people, already overburdened with high taxes and a 
dangerous recession at home. 
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But, I still have faith in the integrity of the majority of the Members of the 
Congress promptly to correct these long-standing malpractices and the shameful 
overbudgeting throughout the mutual security operations and its affiliates. For 
it is the Congress, as I stated when appearing before your committee, that is 
closest and most responsive to the will of the people. 

Sincerely, 


EvuGEene W. CastLe. 

Mr. Castir. Congressman, the above is one man’s opinion. 

Mr. LeCompte. You talk about the interest and service on the 
national debt, but there is nothing in the world this committee can 
do with that. You agree to that? 

Mr. Castiz. No. But I add it to the cost of mutual security. 

Mr. LeCompte. There is no use in adding it on, because it was 
there. 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. LeComprs. Some other committee will have to handle that. 

Mr. Castix. That is right, you are right. 

Mr. LeComprr. Now, the Pentagon is the same story, isn’t it? 
This committee isn’t dealing with the expense of the Pentagon. 
When we say Pentagon, we mean the armed services. 

Mr. Castie. You mean the whole ball of wax. 

Mr. LeCompte. There is another splendid committee to handle 
that.- 

Mr. Caste. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeComprr. When you refer to reduction here or there, you 
haven’t to me, since I have been in here, stated one place where you 
have given us a constructive statement about where a reduction can 
be made. 

Mr. Cast te. I will give you one right now. 

Dillon’s idea of raising that soft loan business: No good. Keep that 
down right away. 

Mr. LeCompte. I am sure this committee will look into that. 

Mr. Castir. And also let’s cut out this business to these Com- 
munists right away. 

Mr. LeCompte. You gave us one statement where you would cut 
Mr. Dillon’s proposition out entirely. 

Now, what is another one? 

Mr. Casrie. Well, I would definitely—well, when I had a balance 
sheet when I ran an international business, and they gave me different 
items, I just scaled down, down the road, and cut the thing, and I 
can’t do it before you, here. 

Mr. LeCompte. It would be helpful if you could submit a table. 

Mr. Caste. I will, but I can’t at this time. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you. That will be all of my questions. 

Mr. Castiz. Thank you for questioning me. 

Mr. Zasiocki. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

I don’t think we should let this go and I am sure my dear friend and 
colleague, Mr. Pilcher, didn’t mean to leave the impression that we 
on this committee don’t question the figures brought in by the State 
Department when we discuss the legislation before us. 

We do try to ascertain just to what extent the figures brought be- 
fore us are necessary. 

I for one do that. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I did not mean to say figures. I mean they can say 
what they want to. 
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Mr. LeCompte. If I have any time, I yield to Mr. Fulton. 

Acting Chairman Morean. You have half a minute. 

Mr. LeCompte. I yield the balance of my time. 

Mr. Fuuron. There has been a statement in the Wall Street Journal 
recently in an advertisement that this mutual security program of the 
United States military and economic aid abroad is “our history’s 
deepest-dyed deception.” 

Mr. Castie. I am not responsible for that statement. 

Mr. Futron. You do not agree with that, do you? 

Mr. Castie. Would you repeat that, please? 

Mr. Futron. Would the reporter please read the question? 

The Reporrer (reading) : 

Mr. Fuuron. There has been a statement in the Wall Street Journal recently 
in an advertisement that this mutual security program of the United States mili- 
tary and economic aid abroad is ‘‘our history’s deepest-dyed deception.” 

Mr. Cast Le. I am not responsible for that statement. 

Mr. Futron. Now read my next question. 

The Reporter (reading): 


Mr. Futron. You do not agree with that, do you? 


Mr. Futron. Can you now answer the question? 

Mr. Castie. That is exactly what was said. 

Mr. Futton. Would you answer this for yourself and not for 
anybody else? 

Mr. Cast ue. I have said it so many times. 

Mr. Futron. Will you answer that question for me? If so, that 
will be of great interest to me. 

Mr. Castuex. I will answer it because you are trying to treat me 
very decently. 

Mr. Futon. I am sincerely trying to get 

Mr. Castvie. I know you are. I will take $2 billion of it for the 
next fiscal year. 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Futron. It is not in your idea? 

Mr. Castue. I will take $2 billion of it for the next year. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Fuutron. May I have the witness’ answer? 

Acting Chairman Morean. He answered the question and the time 
has already expired. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Castle, I noticed when you came in, and I think 
it was on your suggestion, that you took the oath? 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. O’Hara. I think you are very safe. From a legal standpoint 
I would say that your testimony is entirely unimpeachable. 

Mr. Castie. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Hara. It consisted of speeches made by Senator Talmadge 
and writings by Mr. Dixon and others and, of course, the only point 
of veracity raised was whether you were quoting right these men in 
their speeches and articles. 

There was no statement of fact on your own. 

Am I right or wrong on that? Answer “yes” or ‘‘no” because 
I have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. Castie. Oh, no. Iam sorry I cannot agree with you. 
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Would you be good enough to give the Congressman a copy of my 
own book here? I cannot involve myself with that, Congressman. 

Mr. O’Hara. Will you please give attention to me? 

Mr. Castie. I am giving attention to you. My undivided at- 
tention to you. 

Mr. O’Hara. I want to direct my questions to some matters of 
fact. Did you write the book The Great Giveaway yourself, unaided? 

Mr. Castie. I did write it myself because I had, as anyone would 
have doing a thing like that, certain factual information ‘supplied to 
me which | checked and doublechecked before I wrote, but the copy is 
mine. I use no ghostwriters. I do not need them. 

Mr. O’Hara. To any extent was there any ghost writing in the 
book? 

Mr. Caste. No. 

Mr. O’Hara. Did anybody go over the manuscript then with you 
before you sent it to the publishers’ 

Mr. Castix. Why certainly. 

Mr. O’Hara. Who? 

Mr. Castie. Two or three people. 

Mr. O’Hara. What were their names? 

Mr. Caste. A very able lawyer, named Charles Cruxman checked 
it because I am responsible, to see whether I made any statements 
that were out of line. My research man, whom I have had for 30 
years, Philip M. Brown. 

Mr. O’Hara. Did he do any of the writing? 

Mr. Castie. No; he did not. 

Mr. O’Hara. The question is, Did he furnish any of the informa- 
tion or the figures? 

Mr. Castie. I am answering your question. I started as a gen- 
eral reporter in San Francisco. I have written articles. I have 
written articles on travel. I have written articles on the motion- 
picture industry which I was identified with. I do not need ghost- 
writers. 

Mr. O’Hara. You wrote it yourself? 

Mr. Castuz. Yes, and the other one too. 

Mr. O’Hara. All the facts given in it you arrived at from your 
own personal investigation? 

Mr. Castiz. Those were to the best of my knowledge and ability, 
supplied to me to develop my book, that is correct, Congressman. 

Mr. O’Hara. How much personal investigation did you put into 
ascertaining whether the facts were accurate or inaccurate? 

Mr. Caste. 27,000 miles in 23 countries. 

Mr. O’Hara. During what period of time? 

Mr. Casttie. During a period of about 3 or 4 months. 

Mr. O’Hara. In traveling in 2 or 3 months, 27,000 miles, did you 
make notes? Did you come back with a notebook? 

Mr. Casttez. I certainly did. Loads of them, for the first one and 
the second one. 

Mr. O’Hara. Where are those data books now? 

Mr. Castie. In my files in New York City. I certainly did not 
bring them here now. I probably destroyed tham as soon as the book 
was published. e got some of them left. 





Mr. O’Hara. Now, let me dirent your attention to your testimony 
regarding the Egyptian camel drivers. Did you make an investiga- 
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tion—the charge was that we had built baths for Egyptian camel 
drivers. 

Now, what investigation did you make of that charge? 

Mr. Castix. Well, I went to Cairo. I sat in the garden of the 
Mena House with a former judge of the New York Supreme Court, 
Judge Proskauer, and his wife with a man named Carpenter. 

Mr. O’Hara. The judge was not a cameldriver, was he? 

Mr. Castie. I am not saying he is. 

You do not want me to tell my story, Congressman. You have 
asked me a question and you do not want me to tell my story. I mean 
you are clever, but you do not want me to tell my story. I want to 
tell an honest story. I am under oath. 

Mr. O’Hara. My dear Brother Castle, I am trying to help you. 

Mr. Caste. You are trying to help to put me under the camel. Do 
not kid yourself either. 

Mr. O’Hara. What paper did you work on in San Francisco? 

Mr. Castix. The San Francisco Bulletin. 

Mr. O’Hara. Is that a sensational paper? 

Mr. Caste. It had a circulation of 178,000 in a city of 480,000. It 
was an afternoon paper. 

Mr. O’Hara. And what year did you work there? 

Mr. Castie. 1915, 1916, 1917. 

Mr. O’Hara. That was just a little bit after my day and that was 
the day when we colored things in newspapers; was it not? 

Mr. Casruz. I do not have the files of the San Francisco Bulletin 
here. 

Mr. O’Hara. That is where we were going to revolutionize journal- 
ism in America and we were putting color and exaggeration into a 
story. 

Mr. Caste. Congressman, we are having a good time, but we are 
not accomplishing much. 

Mr. O’Hara. You see, we are going back to those old days. 

Did you see a single Egyptian camel driver taking a bath? 

Mr. Castte. I said in my testimony I did not. Iam sorry now that 
I did not take a bath in the camel drivers’ bath. If I could, I would 
say to you under oath, “Congressman, I had a wonderful shower” —I 
take a shower every morning, as I am sure you do—‘‘at the expense 
of the United States Government in the bath that they put up.’ 

Mr. O’Hara. Then what you are telling the committee is in answer 
to the charge that we furnished baths to Egyptian camel drivers, you 
even went over there, you met a general, you met some other people, 
you drove along the road, but you did not see an Egyptian camel 
driver in a bath? 

Mr. Caste. But I saw the bathhouses that were provided. 

Mr. O’Hara. And you saw a camel driver out 

Mr. Castie. And I saw the concrete road we provided that leads 
to the bath house. It used to be a dirt road. I have been to Cairo 
many times. 

Mr. O’Hara. Brother Castle, [ must compliment you on staying 
so far away from saying ‘“‘yes” or “‘no” to any question that no one 
could lasso you with an impeachment rope to save his life. 

Mr. Castue. I am glad to have your opinion. 

Mr. Futon. May. [ comment on the record that I believe the 
Congressman meant only impeachment as a witness. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Impeachment of his testimony. I am merely point- 
ing out that there is no basis for any question of veracity. 

Mr. Morano. Are you retired now, Mr. Castle? 

Mr. Castrie. To a degree. I will tell you what I did. I had a 
very bad eye condition in 1952 and I do not believe any man over 
the age of 60 should work anyway, so I quit in 1952. 

Mr. Morano. Are you in semi 

Mr. Caste. I am in semiretirement. I am living on social 
security. 

Mr. Morano. If you are only 61, you could not get social security. 

Mr. Castue. I can live in anticipation. I do not want it watered 
before I get it. 

Mr. Morano. You say you speak several languages? 

Mr. Castie. Yes. Do you want to speak some with me? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

(Interrogation in language other than English.) 

Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman, I ask that there be interpreters if 
we are going to continue the hearing in a foreign language. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, I am trying to establish whether or 
not the witness can speak these languages in which he claims pro- 
ficiency. We have established Spanish. 

You-say in your statement on page 18, you talk about this town of 
La Martella in southern Italy. Whereabouts is that in southern 
Italy? 

Mr. Castie. Do you know a man named Anthony Coccalo? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Castie. Do you know him? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Caste. He is a very good friend of mine. 

Mr. Morano. I do not want to know about that. I want to know 
have you ever been to La Martella? 

Mr. Castie. No, but he gave me the information and he is cer- 
tainly a high-class citizen. He built the Storm King Highway. He 
checked with the Italian consulate in New York, as I testified, and 
they said they could not find it. 

Mr. Morano. Where in southern Italy were these caves that were 
2,000 years old? Where in southern Italy was that? 

Mr. Caste. I do not know. 

Mr. Morano. You do not know? 

Mr. Caste. No. 

Mr. Morano. Why do you make it part of your testimony then? 

Mr. Castie. Because it was very essential to establish the fact 
whether it was an inhabited village or not and that is the point I 
wanted to make. 

Mr. Morano. You do not know whether there were any caves 
there to begin with. Now, how can you tell whether a village replaced 
the caves? You have never been there, have you? 

Mr. Caste. Congressman Morano, I have been all over Italy time 
and again. I will go over and look for the caves the next time I am 
there. 

Mr. Morano. I think you should do that before you present this 
testimony to the committee. 

Mr. Castie. The fact remains 
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Mr. Morano. You say it is replaced by a town—would you object 
to those caves being lil by a town, particularly if they paid for 
it out of their own money, the Italian people? 

Mr. Caste. In that sense no, but it was counterpart funds. 

Mr. Morano. Well, it was not all counterpart funds, even accord- 
ing to your own statement. 

Mr. Cast ie. I gave the figures in my testimony. 

Mr. Morano. Now, one other question. In this book that was 
published in 1957, The Great Giveaway, you asked a question—the 
question has been put to me. You say: 

Time and again, ‘“‘when is Congress going to call a halt to the giveaway program 
before it wrecks the economic structure of our Nation and breaks the back of the 


9) 


people? 
And you say: 


I answer: ‘The question must be answered by the Congress of the United 
States. The time for Congress to close Uncle Sam’s gift shop is now.”’ 

What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Castie. Just what I said at the time. 

Mr. Morano. Well, what? Did you mean that we should cut 
off the mutual security aid right then and there, 100 percent? 

Mr. Caste. Well, you have got 7 or 8 billion dollars in the pipe- 
line anyway, Congressman, so you could not cut it off right away and 
it does not happen that way. 

I made a statement to another gentleman and I repeat it to you, 
that I learned very young in life that in politics everything is compro- 
mise. You reach—— 

Mr. Morano. In other words, you have reached the point today 
of where you want to compromise your position of 1957? 

Mr. Castie. No, I did not say that at all. I reached it a long time 
ago. 

Mr. Morano. In 1957, as I interpret that English that you have 
written, you wanted to close the gift shop now, the giveaway program, 
as you call mutual security now, when you wrote the book? 

Today your testimony is, repeated many, many times, that you are 
willing to go for $2 billion for foreign aid, is that correct? 

Mr. Castue. For the current fiscal year. To see how it works. 

Mr. Morano. Is that not a compromise of your position? 

Mr. Castie. If you want to interpret it that way, Congressman. 

Mr. Morano. You interpret it for me. 

Mr. Caste. I am dealing in realities. I am not dealing in com- 
parisons or compromises. I say that very probably the $2 billion will 
do the job and I think it will. 

Mr. Morano. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Fascell 

Mr. Fascretu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Castle, I want to make a predicate to very few questions that 
I have to ask you. First of all I am happy to have you here as a 
witness. 

Mr. Castie. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. I don’t question your integrity and your honesty 
and I hope you don’t question mine. 

Mr. Castue. I certainly would not, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Then we are in agreement to start with. 

21862—58—pt. 11——4 
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Mr. Castuix. Absolutely, on that. 

Mr. Fascetyi. And I don’t question your opinions. 

And I don’t care how you arrive at your decisions. 

But I will give you just as much credit as a human being for arriving 
at your decisions in the same, unemotional and factual manner that 
I might arrive at mine. Is that a pretty fair assumption? 

Mr. Castix. More than fair. 

Mr. Fasceutu. Then I think we are in agreement that the Committee 
here, on Foreign Affairs, is trying to do a job with respect to mutual 
security: a good job for the American people. 

Mr. Castie. I have never criticized this committee. Get that 
straight. 

Mr. Fascetu. I understand that. And you are trying to do the 
same thing. 

Mr. Caste. That is right. As a citizen. 

Mr. Fascetu. And I say more power to you. We should have more 
citizens who would take an interest in Government. 

Mr. Caste. | wish we had. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Now, we are in agreement on the need for the exist- 
ence of the program and—— 

Mr. Castue. As of this time. 

Mr. Fasce... Yes, sir. 

One statement of yours puzzled me a little bit, and it runs through 
all of your thinking. You said—and if I am incorrect, please correct 
me—that all of it is in the hands of Congress. Now, what do you 
mean by that? 


Mr. Castie. I mean if it hadn’t been—can J say it in my own 
words? 

Mr. Fasce.yu, Say it any way you want to. It is your statement. 

Mr. Castie. Let me count five, will you, before I answer that. I 
mean if it hadn’t been for Congressman Passman of Louisiana and 
the late Lawrence H. Smith, of Wisconsin, we wouldn’t have clipped 
$1 billion off the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Now, let me stop you right there. 

Do you mean by that, that all of Congress didn’t vote on this 
program? 

Mr. Castie. Oh, no. Oh, no. I don’t mean that, at all. I mean 
their energy and their presentations gave Congress the opportunity to 
make the cut. That is what I mean, sir. 

Mr. Fasce.yi. You wouldn’t deny the fact that the legislative com- 
mittee which is this committee also exercises some influence. 

Mr. Castie. They had a terrific influence in doing the thing and 
fortunately those two Congressmen helped the things along. That 
is what I am trying to say. I will give credit to every man around 


this table, including those who damn me. It is all right. Every one 
of them. 


Mr. Fasce.tu. The point I am getting at is in being factual about 
> g > 


what happened: now when you say it is all in the hands of Congress, 
do you mean to eliminate any action that might be 
administrative branch of Government? 

Mr. Caste. Now, you are putting me into deep water. 

Mr. Fascexu. No, I am not, I am just asking you a simple question. 

Mr. Caste. Yes, I know you are. You see, unfortunately, 


taken by the 
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I can’t answer questions bing, bing, bing, like you’d like me to. 
I believe this. 

Well, I have several ways of expressing it. One way I would like 
to express it I am not going to express it here. I am not trying to 
make headlines. I would like to see some headway made instead. 

I believe that certain influences at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue are 
for a complete check, pass it out without any regulation, at all. I 
think that is shown by what has been done in the way of promoting 
it. They even brought Gruenther, of the respected Red Cross, out. 

He has been making speeches, ‘‘We can’t do without a dollar less. 
It has to be that right to the penny.” I believe too, that in the Sen- 
ate of the United States—I am trying to answer your question, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Fascreuu. I know you are. I am listening. 

Mr. Castie. I know you are. 

That two-thirds of them are—simply have closed minds. I think 
that only in the Congress—and I repeat this again—closest to the will 
of the people—is there any opportunity at all to get this thing under 
control so that we can be proud of it, instead of apologetic. 

Mr. Fasce.u. That is interesting philosophy, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Castie. That is my philosophy. 

Mr. Fasce.u. And that is what it boils down to. 

Mr. Castine. That is my philosophy. 

Mr. Fascexu. In other words, you basically quarrel with our system 
of government. 

Mr. Castie. No, I don’t. No. No, Ido not. Not at all, no. 

Mr. Fasceuu. Well, then you straighten me out, because I have 
misinterpreted what you are saying. I have interpreted what you 
said, and if I am incorrect, please correct me, because I am trying to 
understand you. I interpret what you say thusly, that the adminis- 
trative branch of Government, the Executive and all of the people 
who work for him are absolutely captives of their own organization, 
and therefore can exert no influence on any program for the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Castiz. That is right; that is right; that is right. 

Mr. Fascexu. This is your philosophy. 

Now, I am just trying to make it clear: you wouldn’t therefore, 
object to allow me the opinion that I continue to believe in the three 
branches of government as now constituted. 

Mr. Castine. So dol. So do I; 100 percent. 

Mr. Fascreii. You don’t advocate doing away with the adminis- 
trative branch of Government. 

Mr: Caste. No, no, no, and you know that, Congressman. 

I have to have some more water. Excuse me. 

Mr. Fasce.u. You don’t advocate that Congress—— 

Mr. Castie. No, I don’t advocate changing the form of the 
Government of the United States, at all. 

Mr. Fasce.i. Good. You don’t advocate that Congress adminis- 
trate the program for which it lays down the policy, do you? 

Mr. Caste. Let me put it to you this way. 

Mr. Fascetyu. Do you, or don’t you. 

Mr. Caste. No, I am not going to give you a ves or no answer on 
that, Congressman, though I would love to. 
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Mr. Fascreuu. I don’t ask for a yes or no answer. You give any 
kind of an answer you want to give. 

Mr. Caste. I believe that the influence of the Congress, when it 
prevails—— 

Mr. Fascetu. We are talking about administration now, only, of 
a program. 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceuu. That is right. 

Mr. Castie. Thank you very much. I am having a terrible time 
here, Congressman. This is nonalcoholic. You know that. 

Mr. Fascetu. I don’t mean for you to have a terrible time. I am 
trying to understand your philosophy of Government, that is all. 

Mr. Castue. I think you are—I was down to your State a couple 
of weeks ago. 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes, sir. I read your speech with great interest. 

Mr. Castie. Let me say it this way: I don’t want to change the 
three branches of the Government, at all. I repeat that. 

Mr. Fascetu. I know that, but you laid the problem in the lap of 
Government, and I want to know why. 

Mr. Caste. I would be happy if the three branches of the Govern- 
ment, the executive, the upper House, were as conscientious in their 
interpretation and their understanding and their investigation and 
their presentation of the mutual security program, which is the sub- 
ject we are talking about 

Acting Chairman Morean. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mrs. Church. 

Mr. Caste (continuing). As the House. That is what I am trying 
to say. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Castle, I think you deserve a mark for courage, 
if nothing else. 

Mr. Castix. Thank you. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. It isn’t easy to come into a committee of this high 
character but firm mind, and express a voice of opposition. It is 
very seldom done. 

Mr. Casttue. It is very difficult, I know that. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I cannot agree with all your charges, though I had 
wished very much you might be able perhaps to substantiate them 
further. I am not going into that part of it. I do give you credit 
for an intense interest in your country, and I think also you represent 
a great portion of the American people who are honestly asking ques- 
tions, whether they get or no, the answers. 

I would like to say to you, sir, that I have sat in committee for 
6 years. I have heard many a witness with whom I could take violent 
issue—some of whom I have had perhaps unjust suspicion, but sus- 
picion, but I never felt called upon to go into their past life or ask 
them their present method of support or in any sense attempt to bait 
them in trying to get essential facts. 

I think your patience has been outstanding. I would hope very 
much, Mr. Castle-—— 

Mr. Castte. I will bare my life to you, Congresswoman Church. 

Mr. Fuuton. You don’t have to. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would like you, for the sake of those on the com- 
mittee who do feel that there has been waste and inefficiency in the 
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program, to bring out the facts you have not presented to us, because 
we are going to become liable on the score that statements have been 
made which have not been completely proven. And may I beg of 
you, if you have additional facts, to insert them in the record. And 
may I say just one thing more: I think the whole committee shares 
your feeling that the program needs betterment. I haven’t any doubt 
about that. And I can testify, too, that the committee has tried to 
cut down expenses. 

I would like to ask just one question. 

Mr. Castuez. I believe that, too. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. What do you think is the basic philosophy behind 
this program? 

Mr. Castie. I don’t know. It was originally presented as you 
know, Congresswoman, to help Europe to recover from war. That 
part of it was accomplished. I am talking now about the original 
Marshall plan. 

Then we got into a matter of having to develop the undernourished 
countries of the world, to bring them up to our standard of living. 
The only answer I can give you to that—and I am going to say it 
slowly and sincerely and unemotionally, is that if this country took 
everything we have, everything we possess, every resource we have, 
we couldn't elevate the living standards of the world 1 percent. 

May I tell you one little story because we have been under tension 
here and I would like you to hear this. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I have one more question and I hope your story 
won’t be long. 

Mr. Caste. I was in a cafe in Algiers and an English bartender 
I bought a scotch and plain water; I never drink anything alcoholic 
but sometimes I have a scotch as a pick-me-up in mid afternoon. 
She came up to me and said, ‘‘Are you an Englishman?” 

I said, ‘‘No, I am an American.” 

“Oh,” she said, “‘you are from the country where they shovel gold 
on the streets.” 

I said, “If you will tell me what streets, I will go home and get a 
shovel.” 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I was going to ask you one more question. 

Mr. Caste. Let me finish this because it is indicative of the way 
they think about it. 

She said, ‘You see that little fellow over there?” 

There was a fellow who neatly had a little goatee, one of those white 
things and he had a thing indicating he had been to Mecca. 

She said, ‘‘He supports five wives and he is perfectly happy.” 

I said, ‘“My goodness, isn’t that wonderful, I have a terrible time 
supporting one wife.”’ 

That is the answer. 

Now, your next question. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. Before we got off on harems I was about to ask 
you whether you thought the program had been effective in meeting 
the purpose, which you don’t know. 

Mr. Casriz. In some places, yes. It certainly was effective in 
Greece, with all the waste and extravagance. It certainly was effec- 
tive in Turkey. I think we have a stable government in—you see, 
I am a Christian. We were responsible for the creation of the State 
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of Israel, I have visited it twice. I think we have done a good job 
in Israel in helping them. I really do. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. | notice, Mr. Castle, when you enumerated coun- 
tries which we should help, you omitted South Vietnam. Wouldn’t 
you include South Vietnam? 

Mr. Castrie. To a degree, yes. 

Mr. Fuutron. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). Let’s get the rest of the way around 
and we will get back to you, if we can. 

Mr. Castine. Can I go home pretty soon now? 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). Mr. Farbstein. 

Mr. Farsstern. | don’t want to take up too much time. You 
have been under somewhat of a strain. 

Mr. Casrie. I am used to it. 

Can I have a little more water? 

Mr. Farssrern. As a matter of fact, it appears to me that you are 
having a pretty good time here, this morning. 

Mr. Castiz, W ell, I am an eternal optimist, I am a great believer 
in my country. I like my fellow countrymen. I really mean that. 
I like them even when they slam me and throw bricks at me, and it 
has been done time and again. 

Go ahead, sir. 

Mr.. Farssrern. I am glad to understand that you approve of the 
philosophy behind this program, anyhow. 

I take it it is just a matter of the way the program is administered 
to some degree; is that correct? 

Mr. Caste. Too many people. 

Mr. Farssrern. In other words my statement more or less you 
will agree with. 

Now, you wouldn’t, I take it, throw the baby out with the bath 
water? 

Mr. Castie. No; I have said that. 

Mr. Faresrern. I am just repeating it. I am just repeating it. 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

Mr. Farsstern. You don’t think, taking into account the tre- 
mendous sums of money that have been spent and loans—$70 billion 
up until today 

Mr. Castie. No, no; until the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Farsstern. W ell, let’s not quibble. 

Mr. Castie. Yes. 

Mr. Farsstern. You don’t think that a couple hundred or a 
couple thousand dollars spent, if they were spent on items like suits, 
if there were such things, or something that you didn’t even mention 
that is contained in one of your articles, I think 

Mr. Castie. I got some new ones here. 

Mr. Farpsstern. Tubes, toothpaste tubes, and stuff of that 
nature—do you think it is really worthy of dignifying expenditures 














of that type to bring to the attention of any one of the people, with 
the possible chance that you might sabotage this entire program? 
Mr. Castie. That is a very good question. The average person 
cannot grasp a billion dollars, for example. They cannot understand 
that—and I may be incorrect on my years, but I will give you the 
point, that—TI think it was Julius Caesar who was born in 24 B. C.— 
in order to grasp $1 billion you would have to go to the time when 
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Julius Caesar was born, until 2021, when we will not be breathing, 
spending at the rate of over $1,000 a day. 

I am just pointing out these little things, as you term them, are 
the only things that can get the average person to understand. 
That is why they have been important to me and that is why I have 
stressed them. 

Mr. Farsstrern. I know you are a pretty good phrasemaker. 
You are a professional writer, are you not? 

Mr. Caste. I started as a garden variety of reporter. I would 
not qualify in Washington. 

Mr. Farsstrern. You sell your articles though, do you not? 

Mr. Castue. I never got a dollar for them. I never get a dollar 
for them. I give them away. 

Mr. Farsstein. The articles that were published in the various 
magazines? 

Mr. Castie. I am under oath; you understand that. I never have 
received a dollar for any of them. Not one dollar. 

Mr. Farrstern. Then I tell you I think you are wasting your talent. 

Mr. Castie. Let me let you in on a secret. The big money—the 
national magazines have all been closed out to anyone who has any 
criticism of the foreign aid program. Every single one of the mass 
magazines. Only the newspapers of this country, gentlemen—you 
might as well get this straight—will print both sides, because of the 
wire services. 

Mr. Farrstern. Let me inquire a bit further. I see here that the 
fiscal year 1959 appropriation request is about $1,800 million. 

Mr. Castue. For what? 

Mr. Farsstern. Military. 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

Mr. Farsstern. As a matter of fact, half of the moneys used are 
for military purposes, and most of that money is used to maintain and 
sustain our outposts, to protect you and me. 

Would you cut a great proportion of that sum of money appro- 
priated for military aid? 

Mr. Castie. In 1955 the Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Campbell, discovered $363 million, a quarter of a billion 
dollars that had not been used, and had not been returned to the 
Treasury. 

I think the Comptroller General’s statement, which I am not 
going to quote to you at length, sustains the fact and points up the 
fact that that should be constantly reviewed because I am satisfied 
that a lot of that money does not go to military aid. 

Mr. Farsstein. Nobody disagrees with you, Mr. Castle. It should 


be constantly reviewed and I think it is the duty of this committee to 
see that it is done. 


Mr. Castie. Good. 

Mr. Farsstern. To see that the proper people do it. 

Mr. Castie. Good. 

Mr. Farsstern. Let me call another thing to your attention. Asa 
result of the cut made last year in this program, I understand that 
some of the money that was in the pipeline in previous years was used 


up over and above and beyond the moneys that the Congress voted 
for foreign aid. 
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Now, that to some degree may cancel the position that you have 
just stated. So I therefore come back to my original question. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that $1,800 million is to be 
appropriated for military assistance—and there is nothing in the 
pipeline—would you cut any substantial portion of that $1.8 billion? 

Mr. Castie. J want to see how that $1.8 billion has been appropri- 
ated and I want to check it up and down the line just like I used to 
check my own balance sheets before I give you an answer on that. 

I have a pretty good eye with trifocals when it comes to a balance 
sheet, Congressman. I am not boasting, I am telling you. 

Mr. Farsstern. You would not say 50 percent of that military aid 
is wasted, would you? 

Mr. Castries. I want to see the balance sheet. I am not going to 
give you a direct answer on that because I want to see the balance 
sheet. 

Mr. Farsstern. Can you give an opinion? 

Mr. Castie. I do not even want to express an opinion on that at all. 

I have said, Congressman, that $2 billion should be spent. That is 
probably about 50-50 between military aid and economic aid, and 
that gives you : billion dollars of the $800 million. I probably would 
want to clip $800 million off of that. 

Mr. Farsstern. You see, it is so easy to evade questions by citing 
generalities. 

Mr. Caste. I am giving you a direct answer. I would cut $800 
million off that. 

Mr. Farsstern. You are dealing in generalities, Mr. Castle. it is 
so easy to give an answer in a general way. 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

Mr. Farsstein. I would like to get down to particulars. 

Mr. Castie. You have particulars. 

Mr. Farssrern. I would like to go a step further. 

Mr. Castue. I have promised the chairman at the suggestion of this 
gentleman that I would break that down and I cannot do it here and I 
will not do it here. 

Mr. Farsstern. I recall that very well. 

Mr. Castuex. I will not do that here. 

Mr. Farssrertn. Well now, you refuse to suggest what portion 
of the military assistance program appropriations should be rejected? 

Mr. Caste. Not here, but I am going to study that and then I 
will mail a letter to the chairman and give him my suggestion. A one- 
man suggestion. That I am going to do. 

Mr. Farsstern. Now, let’s go to defense support. $835 million of 
that goes to those very countries. 

Mr. Castie. The same thing. The same thing. 

Mr. Farsstern. Go to those very countries you maintain it is our 
duty to maintain and support because they are our protection. 

Mr. Castie. This Congressman asked me for suggestions and I 
said I would not take them off the top of my head, that I would study 
them carefully and I would write a letter and make my recommenda- 
tions. I will do that. 

Mr. LeCompte. That he is going to do. 

Mr. Caste. Definitely. It is in the record. 

Mr. Farssrein. Well, Mr. Witness, if you please, would you cut 
that in half, that $835 million? 
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Mr. Castine. After I have made my recommendations you will find 
that out, sir. Not now. 

Mr. Farsstein. Let’s go to the next one. Let’s go to technical 
cooperation. 

Mr. Castries. The same thing. 

Mr. Farsstern. There is $164 million for technical—— 

Mr. Casrue. I think that is pretty good. 

Mr. Farsstern, Cooperation. 

Mr. Caste. I would be very reluctant to cut that, but I want to 
look at it. 

Mr. Farsstern. Very well. 

Mr. Castries. Give it a second look. 

Mr. Farssrern. All right. 

Mr. Castries. That original 2.4 is pretty good. 

Mr. Farssrein. Now, there is something called special assistance. 
Do you know what that is? 

Mr. Castue. I think Ido. I would want to take a second look at 
it and study it, though. Same answer. 

Mr. Farssrern. In other words, I take it that of all the items that 
are suggested in the 1959 appropriation, the only one that you presently 
would go along with is technical cooperation without taking a look 
at it? 

Mr. Castuiz. I did not say I would even go along with that com- 
pletely. I mentioned a little shaving on that too. We have a 
recession in this country. 

Mr. Farssrern. In other words, you are not prepared at this 
moment——— 

Mr. Castuix. No, sir. No, sir. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Farsstern. Well, do you not think that you should have 
prepared yourself? 

Mr. Castix. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Farsstern. Being a responsible man. 

Mr. Castiez. No, no, no. 

Mr. Farsstern. You are a responsible man? 

Mr. Caste. No, no, no. 

Mr. FarssteIn. This is a responsible committee. 

Mr. Caste. Yes, but this—— 

Mr. Farpste1n. We are dealing with very important——— 

Mr. Casrix. You are right to that extent, but this legislation is 
not going to be voted on for the next couple of months and I want to 
study that a little further. 

Mr. Farsstern. Except this, you know, that you are going to 
submit an estimate and we will not be given the opportunity of 
questioning you with relation to the assertions that you made. 

Mr. Castue. I will be very glad to come back if you want me to 
and pay my own fare to come down here. I will be delighted to do it 
at any time you want me. 

You can bang the hell out of me again if you want to. It is perfectly 
all right. 

Mr. Farsstrern. You understand that there is no intention of 
banging anybody. 

Mr. Castie. I have been banged here though, Congressman. 

Mr. Farsstern. Well, I certainly do not think that I am banging 
you. 
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Mr. Castie. No, you are a nice fellow. 

Mr. Farsstern. I am trying to ascertain certain facts. I am 
trying to get an opinion—it is true I am trying to pin you down, I 
admit that. 

Mr. Caste. I have nothing to sell here except the security and 
solvency of my country. I think it is the strongest weapon we have 
for our survival. 

Mr. Farssrern. I agree with you, but I want definitive statements. 
I am trying to avoid generalities. 

Mr. Castie. I know what you are trying to do, yes. 

Mr. CarnaHaANn (presiding). The time of the gentleman has expired. 

I would like, Mr. Castle, to explore just a little further with you the 
question of American employment furnished through foreign aid. 
You said that you did not go along with the idea that the expenditure 
of foreign-aid money furnished very much employment in this 
country, or did you say it furnished no employment at all? 

Mr. Castue. I cannot say it furnishes no employment, but I cite 
one example, and I have it here in a photostat, where in our anxiety 
to spend money for foreign aid—let me have some of this stuff. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Do you agree that it does furnish 
employment for 600 million? 

Mr. Castie. No. 

Mr. CarNnaHaAN (presiding). You think that is not right? 

Mr. Castie. I think that is a promotional figure. I do not buy 
that at all. 


Mr. CarNnaHAN (presiding). Assuming we are going to spend $3.9 
billion. 

Mr. Castue. I do not think we are going to spend it. 

Mr. CarNaAHAN (presiding). Well—have we spent that much in the 
past in any year? 

Mr. Castie. Oh, yes, we spend more than that. 

Mr. CarNnauaNn (presiding). Well then in some years that we have 
spent that much in the past? 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). If we spend $3.9 billion, and assuming 
that the expenditure of $100 million would create at least one job, 
then divide 3.9 billion by 100 million and if my division is correct, 39 
jobs would be created. 

Do you believe that in spending 100 million American dollars in this 
country empleyment would be created for at least 39 people? 

Mr. Castie. Thirty-nine people? 

Mr. CarnaHAN (presiding). Yes. 

Mr. Castuz. Thirty-nine people, certainly. 

Mr. Carnanan (presiding). Would the figure be much more than 
that? 

Mr. Castue. Figures often are deceptive. 

You know, I used to have a lot of these so-called economists who 
would come around and they did not check out. I had a fellow tell 
me I had to spend $300,000 in Britain to advertise something and we 
did it for $30,000, and doubled our business there at one time. 

Now, I will not buy that one; no. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). You do think that the expenditure of 
$100 million in this country would employ more than 39 people? 

Mr. Castries. But there are two sides to that story. 
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Here is a story of small business, and you gentlemen certainly are 
interested in small business. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN (presiding). We certainly are. 

Mr. Castie. Being put out of business by the fact that we have 
furnished a lot of foreign factories. This should be read by every 
Congressman, including Congressman Judd. I hope you will read it. 

Mr. Jupp. We were talking about that. 

Mr. Caste. It is a part of the world that you are so familiar with 
and I say that sincerely, Congressman, not sarcastically. 

Mr. Jupp. I would rather have those factories competing with us 
than run by the Russians to destroy us; would you not agree? 

Mr. Castie. No; I do not want that, but on the other hand, the 
Russians are not running them now. 

Mr. Jupp. It is because of this program they are not running them. 

Mr. Caste. I do not agree with you on that. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN (presiding). If we extend foreign aid to any country 
throughout the world, no matter whether it is a loan or a grant or 
whether it is military aid or economic aid, what money do we use? 

Mr. Castres. My overall premise here, and I would like to make 
this clear, is the fact that in our eager beaver effort to spend money, 
to justify this program, we are seeking ways to spend money. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). Well, would you 

Mr. Castie. Now, let me be specific on that. I mean you asked 
me specific questions. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). I want you to be specific on what I am 
asking you. 

Mr. Castie. I am going to be specific if you would give me a 
chance. That is all I want you to do. Give me a chance and I will 
be specific. I mean, after all, I am one man here battling a room. 

Mr. CarnanaNn (presiding). I have no intention of battling you. I 
only want to talk with you about a subject on which you have had 
considerable to say. 

Mr. Castue. Oh, yes, you are. If you could throw me in the 
ditch, you would love to do it. 

Mr. CarnaHan (presiding). I am not interested in throwing anyone 
anywhere. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Wait just a minute. 

Mr. Castie. Here you have a citizen who has nothing to sell 
except the solvency of his country and you have asked me a specific 
question and if I can find the answer I will give it to you. 

Mr. CarNanAN (presiding). What answer are you looking for? 

Mr. Castie. I am looking for the statement of a man named 
Sprague. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). That is not the question. 

Mr. Castie. Yes; it is. It relates directly to the question. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). The question I am asking you is, if we 
extend aid to a foreign country, wits currency do we extend that 
aid in? 

Mr. Castie. Well, that is—— 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Just what currency do we use in ex- 
tending aid is the answer I want. 

Mr. Castix. What do you mean, what currency? 
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Mr. CaRNAHAN (presiding). Do we extend aid in United States 
dollars or do we extend it in Canadian currency or 

Mr. Castiz. Speaking of Canada, we are losing our best customer 
up there because our wheat market has gone to hell. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN (presiding). Are we giving foreign aid in Canadian 
currency or United States dollars, or Indian rupees—what currency 
do we use? 

Mr. Caste. Congressman, you are covering the world. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). I just want the answer to the question. 
What currency do we use when we extend foreign aid? 

Mr. CastLz. I am not trying to hedge your question If you will 
give me a chance, I will give you a specific example, but you won’t 
give me that chance. 

Mr. CarNaHAN (presiding). That seems to be a very difficult one 
to answer. 

Mr. Caste. No, it is not difficult. 

Mr. CarnaHANn (presiding). Then what currency do we use? 

Mr. Castie. We use all kinds of currency. We use our own cur- 
rency and we use the so-called soft currency and the counterpart 
funds and everything else. All kinds of currency. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). The currencies we use are dollars in 
this program? 

Mr. Castiz. Not all of them. 

Mr. CarNaAHAN (presiding). The money we use is United States 
dollars? 

Mr. Castte. Not all of them. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). The 3.9 is going to be dollars. 

Mr. Castix. That is new money. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN (presiding). That 3.9 is new money and is going to 
be dollars? 

Mr. Casttie. All right. That makes it worse. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Where will those dollars eventually be 
spent? 

ae Castie. I will not buy Mr. Sprague’s idea or Secretary Dulles’ 
idea that all of that money comes back to this country. I will not 
buy it. Ido not buy his percentages. I will not buy it. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). I am not interested in whose idea you 
buy, I want to know where those dollars are going to be spent. 

Mr. Castiz. They are going to be spent all over the world. They 
will be spent for luxury goods for U Nu over in Burma when he wants 
$30 million more. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). Suppose he gets some of the dollars. 
Where will he spend them? 

Mr. Castix. I do not think they are going to come back here. 
That is not the premise that I will buy it on. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN (presiding). What happens if they do not come 
back here? 

Mr. Castie. Some of them will, but not all of them. 

Mr. CarNnauan (presiding). If they do not come back, then those 
that do not come back, the person who had them last and did not use 
them gave them to the United States Government. Do you agree 
with that? 

Mr. Caste. Maybe. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Well, just answer it. 
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Mr. Castie. Well, all I know is when I sold merchandise all over 
the world I had guys pay me in American dollars. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). What did you do with the dollars? 

Mr. Castie. I brought them back to my own country. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). That is where they are all going to 
come. 

Mr. Castie. Yes; but they had dollars over there to buy stuff. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). The dollars are all going to come back. 
They will come back or the last person who had them is going to give 
them to Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Castie. And there are a great many countries in the world 
today who in their own interchange of commerce one who 
has traveled widely knows this as a merchant—there are a great many 
countries in the world where they insist on payment only in dollars. 
1 remember in Germany I stayed with Adalon’s son in the Adlon 
Hotel, and it said, “Only pounds and only American dollars for your 
room tonight,” as ‘of a certain night before Hitler took over. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). And you admit that the-—— 

Mr. Castuie. So we have really helped out with the dollars. I think 
even the Russians are using dollars. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). And you think spending $100 million 
in this country will furnish employment for more than 39 people? 

Mr. Castue. That is right, and, on the other hand, if you will read 
the—39. Now, you said 39, and I accept that. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). I have not said that spending $100 
million would furnish jobs for just 39 people. I asked if it would 
furnish more jobs than 39. 

Mr. Caste. Yes. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Then you agree it would furnish more 
than 39? 

Mr. Castie. On the other hand, U. S. News & World Report will 
show you in Los Angeles, Calif., a man who has had a plastic business 
for many, many years had to quit because he cannot compete. You 
have the same thing up in northern New York State, in my State, 
with a fellow who made knives for years, cannot stay in business. 
That is the other side of this thing. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Then this program, according to your 
admission, will furnish employment in this country for more than 39. 
It will furnish jobs for several hundred thousand. 

Mr. Castuez. I did not say anything like that at all. I said 39. 
It will furnish for 39. I took your figure on 39. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). I yie ld now. 

Mr. Fuuton. Mr. Chairman, I have a parliamentary inquiry. The 
question comes up as to the hearing this morning and the taking of 
the stenographic notes. It has been the custom that members have 
been able to revise and correct their questions, which, in this instance, 
when the witness is under oath might not be in order. I, therefore, 
make a motion that the testimony taken today be written up by the 
stenographer and not be subject to correction by individual members 
in order to have it conform to what the witness’ testimony will be. 

Mr. Cast.e. I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN (presiding). That is a matter the committee can 
take under advisement. 

Mr. Futon. I make a public motion on that. 
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Mr. Castie. Thank you very much. 

Mr. CarRNAHAN (presiding). In the absence of the chairman—did 
you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Jupp. No, and there is no quorum here. 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Unless there is an appeal from the 
ruling of the Chair, I will defer action on this motion until the chair- 
man is here in committee. 

Mr. Futton. I wish to have it considered. 

Mr. O’Hara. That will be discussed. 

Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). And the motion will be brought before 
the committee. 

Mr. O’Hara. In many years of appearing in a courtroom, I have 
never seen a stenographic record that was absolutely accurate, and 
I don’t want to be shown splitting an infinitive. 

Mr. Castrie. Congressman, may I say something to you, out of 
order? I have been splitting them all my life and getting hell for it. 

Mr. Futon. The purpose of my motion is to place the members 
of this committee under the same rules as the witness who has testified, 
as he is testifying under oath. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Chairman, I have just 1 or 2 more questions. 

In the first place, you mentioned that General Gruenther had been 
talking about this program around the country, and the program for 
next year has pretty strong bipartisan support, including President 
Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, former President Truman, Mr. Dean 
Acheson, Adlai Stevenson, who ran for the Presidency, and Thomas 
Dewey, who ran for it, too. Now, I may take it, Mr. Castle, that 
you feel the leadership in both the great political parties wrong? 

Mr. Castir. With respect only to this program. 

Mr. Merrow. With respect to this program, they are wrong. 

Mr. Castries. I am not making a general attack on the leadership 
of either party. I say, with respect to this particular program, I think 
they are wrong. Otherwise, I couldn’t be here. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, I believe this is correct. I believe this is your 
own statement, that we are furnishing these toothpaste tubes to 
Cambodia. 

Now, there is only one reason that I am returning to toothpaste 
tubes and the dress suits and all the rest, because you realize as well 
as we realize that, when those statements are made, they tend to 
discredit the program that may be very good, and, furthermore, as 
far as I am concerned, in my opinion, it is an implication that I have 
been voting the taxpayers’ money for ridiculous purposes. These 
statements have been made again and again. 

I just want to get this straight. The ICA denies the charge on the 
toothpaste tubes, and states that Cambodia has not imported any 
collapsible toothpaste tubes on its own account, except $6 worth in 
1955. 

I don’t know whether you made this statement or not, but I am 
going to ask you: Do you actually think that we are furnishing, under 
this program, iceboxes to Eskimos? 

Mr. Casrier. I don’t know whether they are doing it today, but 
we have done it. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, this is the statement. ‘Eskimos are only 
found in Alaska, Canada”’ 





Mr. Castie. Greenland. 
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Mr. Merrow. And so on. No aid programs have ever been initi- 
ated in the first three places here—Greenland is a colony of Denmark 
and Denmark has received assistance under the mutual security pro- 
gram. However, no assistance has ever been sent from the United 
States to Greenland and no iceboxes or refrigerators have ever been 
sent to Denmark under the aid program. 

Do you believe, or is it your opinion, that the accountants in the 
ICA and the people in charge of the program are presenting to the 
committee false statements, and your statements are right? 

Mr. Castue. I believe my statements are right and I believe that 
the ICA, that the head of the [CA—and I have said this before 
publicly and I will say it again before this committee—are doing 
everything they possibly can to preserve their dynasty. 

Mr. Merrow. And under both administrations, I suppose. 

Mr. Caste. I am strictly nonpartisan. I voted for Eisenhower 
the first time and Stevenson the second time. 

That is the most nonpartisan guy you can pick up. 

Mr. Merrow. It seems to me that is a strange charge, if 1 may say 
so. I would like to get at the facts at least because this thing has 
hurt, that is a strange charge to make, that the officials in charge of 
the public funds over the years in these programs and who make a 
detailed accounting to this committee on every dollar being spent; 
it is a strange charge to say that they have presented false informa- 
tion—I don’t know; perhaps you didn’t say that. Do you think 
this is false information? 

Mr. Castie. Congressman, let me put it to you this way. You 
have had the Hardy committee; you have had committees of the 
Congress who have presented detailed reports. 

Mr. Merrow. The Hardy committee didn’t say anything about 
these iceboxes and suits and so forth. 

Mr. Castie. But they discussed things in great detail that were 
far more important than trivial iceboxes and dress suits. 

Mr. Merrow. That is right, but the ICA 

Mr. Castie. I wouldn’t take an ICA statement. 

Mr. Merrow. Then you don’t take the ICA investigations at all. 

Mr. Castiz. Of course not. I wouldn’t take them. 

Mr. Merrow. And when I said they presented things that I felt 
were important and the subcommittee took them under consideration. 

Mr. Castie. I would not accept their statement. 

Mr. Merrow. And every effort was made to correct anything that 
occurred in administration? 

Mr. Castuig. They don’t correct it. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, if you believe that this program—a part of 
it is correct, you have said—don’t you think that one is doing a 
disservice when they make these statements without giving the 
reports that exist in the Government in reference to how the money 
is spent? 

Mr. Castie. Congressman, I don’t think we are peasants in this 
country; I think we are over 21 and the one thing we have in this 
country and I hope to God we can preserve it is to speak our minds 
as freely as we can. Theodore Roosevelt said and I have to quote, 
that even the President of the United States, when he is wrong, should 
be told he is wrong by the citizens and I am not referring to any 
particular President. I avail myself of that privilege, also. 
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Mr. Merrow. But take this question of the dress suits again. 
When the ICA says the only clothes provided for Greece was shoes 
for the army——— 

Mr. Castux. I explained that very fully in my testimony. 

Mr. Merrow. Are they wrong, in your opinion? 

Mr. CastTLe. Definitely wrong. The ICA. Definitely wrong. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, I wish you could find out where these dress 
suits were bought and how much we paid for them. 

Mr. Casrue. I will have to go back to Greece and tell some under- 
taker there that I would be ready to patronize him when I can’t 
breathe any more to get that information. 

Mr. Merrow. You are saying, if this is a correct summary, that 
these statements are correct. The investigation made by the ICA is 
wrong and that the officials in charge of it don’t know what they are 
talking about. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Castue. I have said, Congressman, and I repeat with all of the 
vigor at my command and all sincerity at my command that I would 
not accept the statements of the ICA in toto, at any time. 

Mr. Merrow. When any statements against any program—and 
most of them have been made against this one—are made without 
documentary evidence of their truth, I think it is an operation in mis- 
representation. 

Mr. Castire. Congressman, you can call it what you want to but I 
have documented it until the cows come home, including sex in India. 

Mr. Merrow. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CarnaHan (presiding). Mr. Zablocki. 

Mr. Zas.iocki. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Castie. Can I go home pretty soon? 

Mr. Zasiockt. We are just as hungry as you, I am sure, but we 
don’t have to go as far to father 

Mr. Caste. Please go right ahead. 

Mr. Zasuockt. There is no doubt in my mind that you are sincere. 

Mr. Castue. I am glad of that. 

Mr. Zastocki. Because of your apparent sincerity, I would like to 
ask you, do you think that we as members of the committee in inter- 
rogating you, trying to have you substantiate some of your charges, 
are we in error in concluding that some of your sources are question- 
able and are sources that are—— 

Mr. Castie. To the best of my knowledge and ability as I have 
said time and again, I am testifying under oath and answering you 
under oath. My sources are correct and I stand on them. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. But if we think your sources are rather shallow 

Mr. Castix. That is your opinion, Congressman. That is your 
opinion. You are defending the program. That is why you think 
they are shallow. 

Mr. Zastockt. No, sir; I am just as critical as you are. 

Mr. Cast ie. I hope so. 

Mr. Zarntocki. As you would be, when the witnesses are here 
presenting the program. Believe me. 

Mr. Casrie. Congressman, I have answered that question 14 
times. 

Mr. Zartockr. I am trying to be helpful to you, sir. 

Mr. Casrie. You are trying to be helpful to me? 

Mr. Zariockt. Yes, sir, very much so. 
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Mr. Casrie. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. Zasiockt. I am not being facetious or insincere when I state 
that you are sincere. Otherwise, you would not be here. 

Mr. Casrize. Thank you, sir. You would have kicked me out the 
first 15 minutes. 

Mr. Jupp. This is the most insulting performance I have ever seen 
from a witness. You have no right to impugn the motives of the in- 
terrogation. 

Mr. Castie. I am not impugning the motives of the gentleman 
and you know it. 

Mr. Jupp. You said he would kick you out in the first 15 minutes. 
On what basis did you say that? 

Mr. Caste. You mistated that. What I said to the Congressman 
was if he didn’t think I was sincere I would have been kicked out in 
the first 15 minutes. I didn’t say what you tried to say at all, 
Congressman. 

Mr. Jupp. I beg your pardon. If I misunderstood I withdraw it 
and apologize. 

Mr. Zastockr. I understood it just as Dr. Judd did and that is 
why I was flabbergasted. All people in the United States should be 
interested in government and they should become thoroughly in- 
formed about what their Government is doing and I want to emphasize 
“thoroughly informed.” 

Mr. Castuz. I agree. 

Mr. Zasxiockr. Because I have every reason to believe that you are 
sincere, is it your intention to further investigate some of the circum- 
stances that you claim 

Mr. Castie. I am going over next year. 

Mr. Zasiocki. That is excellent. And I do hope that you 

Mr. Castine. At my own expense. I have never collected a buck 
on any of this stuff. I want you to know that. Never a dollar. I 
spent plenty. God was good to me and he gave me the money to 
spend. I guess I have spent a couple hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Zas.ockt. Is it your intention, sir, to more thoroughly and 
accurately obtain information in making an investigation, to go further 
than a chauffeur, or a casual person that you meet on the street? 

Mr. Castixr. The concierge in the hotel speaks nine languages and 
the fellow whose first name I couldn’t remember. Don’t forget, I 
had an international business for 30 years. I traveled all over the 
world. And I can get along in any city in the world. My name is 
known for the product that I sold. Therefore, they are not too casual 
when they talk tome. But what I am going to do—and this answers 
your question, Congressman, in a rather long-winded, roundabout 
way—what I am going to do is to check and recheck on some of these 
things, because as you grow older, I have had my 61st birthday in 
April, as you grow older you become more mellow and more tolerant. 
That is all I can answer. 

Mr. Zasiocki. That leads me to this question: You have stated 
that you are making speeches and continue to make speeches? 

Mr. Castie. That is right. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. If you find that some of the charges you have made 
were in error, is it your intention to publicly correct them? 

Mr. Casttie. I certainly would. 

Mr. Zasuocki. Very good. I think that will be 
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Mr. Caste. I certainly would. I have always tried to be an 
accurate reporter when I was one and if I find anything that I do 
not think is right, and I find that I have been misinformed, on further 
checking—I am going to check some of these things and if I found 
that out I certainly would correct it, publicly. Publicly. Publicly. 

Mr. Zastocki. That would be in keeping with the accepted Ameri- 
can tradition. 

Mr. Castie. That you can be sure of. 

Mr. Zaps.ocki. I am very happy to hear that. 

Mr. Caste. There is no question of that. 

Mr. Zasxockt. I am sure in your public speeches you will certainly 
refer to some of the good that the program has accomplished. You 
do refer 

Mr. Caste. I do. 

Mr. Zas.ocki. You do refer to the money you think ought to be 
appropriated? 

Mr. Castries. Yes, and I have referred to the fact and I repeat it 
in a low voice, so you do not think I am an emotional guy—I have 
told you, as I told the chairman who sat where you are sitting now, 
that I will certainly go along on Korea, but I would want it watched. 
I would go along on Greece. I would go along on Turkey. I like 
those guys. I would go along on the State of Israel because they have 
a stable government and dependable, and I would go along on 2 or 3 
others and I also would go along, and do not misunderstand me, I 
would go along on the original premise of the point 4 idea, Truman’s 
point 4 idea which said this: 





We will send experts to teach these people how to teach themselves, but we 
will not seek projects. We will assist when we are called upon. 

That I will go along on; no question about it. 

Mr. Zasiockt. You see, Mr. Castle, where we are concerned is 
that your statements of criticism are repeated and believed as gospel 
truth where we have very good reason to question them. We have 
every good reason to question them on the basis of the testimony 
that this committee has received for years and years. 

Mr. Castie. That is your privilege, sir. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. Zasiocki. That is why we are so anxious to have your charges 
substantiated. We do not want to be hoodwinked. We do not take 
the presentation of the program by the Department as infallible. 

Mr. Castuie. I am going again on the 15th of August. I will be 
over there for 2 or 3 months and I want to relieve you of any idea 
that I am going to write another book. I have no intention of doing 
that at all, because those books are not profitable, that type of book. 

But I am going to document myself very carefully and you know 
I am going to do the old trick that I did in San Francisco. I am 
going to put the pencil to the guy every time, see, and I am going to 
try to document it as tightly as I know how. 

I think I know where to do it. 

Mr. Zasuockt. I do hope, sir, when you do get your information 
and all of your data, that you do publish another book because I am 
somewhat convinced that your book will not be in the same vein as 
your last one. 

Mr. Casrie. That isan opinion. It may be. 
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Mr. CarNaHAN (presiding). Will you permit me to go around, 
holding strictly to the 5-minute rule for the witness because he has 
been with us a long time? 

Mr. Zasiocki. Mr. Chairman, I want to publicly thank the witness 
for coming. 

Mr. Caste. I would like to shake your hand. 

Mr. CarNaAHAN (presiding). I will hold you strictly to 5 minutes 
and then give the others a chance. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Castle, you give as your source of the statement 
about the toothpaste tubes to Gamibadie that Mr. George Dixon, in 
his column, said they just authorized 150,000 collapsible toothpaste 
tubes for Cambodia. 

Now, you know the ICA denies that categorically. Under those 
circumstances, where there is a sharp clash of testimony, would you 
think it proper to determine which of the two is correct before you 
repeat the charge? 

Would you think it proper, before you repeat a charge, to find out 
which is night? 

Mr. Castix. I am not going to Cambodia. I am going to let that 
one slide. 

Mr. Jupp. Then I judge you did not do anything to determine 
which of the two, Mr. Dixon or the ICA, was correct? 

Mr. Caste. I took Dixon on that because he got it from an ICA 
press release. That is good enough for me. 

Mr. Jupp. Have you seen the press release? 

Mr. Castie. No; but Senator Talmadge apparently has seen it. 
I gave you the full information on that. 

Mr. Jupp. Senator Talmadge just said Mr. Dixon said he made his 
statement on the basis of a news release. 

Mr. Casrix. I will take that. 

Mr. Jupp. You just said a moment ago you were going to use a 
blue pencil and you were going to document it. 

Just use this as one of many. Just get the news release. 

Mr. Castix. Well, that news release has probably been burned up. 
I cannot get that and you know it, Congressman. 

Mr. Zasxocki. The Library of Congress will have it. 

Mr. Castuex. I forgot. 

Mr. Zastocki. And the Archives will have it. 

Mr. Casrie. I forgot. I see what you mean. 

Mr. Jupp. You complained about the project 

Mr. Zaniocki. If one exists. 

Mr. Casrie. It is a legitimate news release. 

Mr. Jupp. You complained about the project of some $14 million 
to build airfields in Afghanistan because, as vou said, it has not moved 
out of the camel stage. Have you been to Afghanistan? 

Mr. Castie. Not recently. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you have any estimate of how much it would cost to 
build a road from the outside world, the free world, to Afghanistan? 

Mr. Castise. Plenty. 

Mr. Jupp. It would cost hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Now, if you can get much more transportation for $14 million by air 
than you could get from hundreds of millions of dollars in a highway, 


do you not think that might have been a good judgment rather than a 
bad one? 
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Mr. Castix. Iam sorry. I cannot say. 

Mr. Jupp. You give the impression there would be more need for it 
because there is no road. 

Let me read: 


The Afghan Airlines have operated domestic and international scheduled 
flights for nearly a year. Both freight and passenger traffic have exceeded initial 
expectations; the volume of domestic passenger traffic has been phenomenal, 
with bookings several weeks in advance and with tickets selling at a premium. 
In the first 6 months of operation under the American management contract 
revenues were double those of the entire previous year. In addition, the scheduled 
flights of the Afghan Airlines have undoubtedly strengthened the internal position 
of the Afghan Government. 

If the purpose of this is to strengthen these governments on the 
borderline, Afghanistan is in a very exposed position and if it were 
taken over by our enemy it would be a breach through the lines of the 
whole free world. 

Now, if an expenditure of $14 million will tie them to the West and 
was proved to be economically sound, do you not think that some 
justification could be made for that expenditure? 

Mr. Caste. I do not think so, no. 

Mr. Jupp. You say we are not getting our money’s worth. What 
is it we are trying to buy? 

Mr. Castiz. I think we should get much more value for every 
dollar expended. 

Mr. Jupp. My question was what are we trying to buy? 

Mr. Castie. I don’t know. Do you? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, we are trying to buy the security of the United 
States so the children and grandchildren of the President will have 
some future. 

Mr. Castie. That is swell, but I want to tell you something, 
Congressman, I never yet in my life, and I have done a lot of trading 
all over this world, I have never been able to buy friendship. You 
can’t buy it. 

Mr. Jupp. We are not trying to buy friendship. We are trying to 
buy a free America and those bases will not be available for defense of 
America unless these countries—do you think if the Soviet Union 
takes these countries over they will allow us to use those bases? 

Mr. Castie. Probably not. I don’t think the Soviet Union is 
going to take over the world, as rapidly as we think. 

Mr. Jupp. They have a new Prime Minister over there, and he 
may change his views from the one who was there yesterday. 

Mr. Castue. I think that this cultural program is one of the most 
disgraceful things that we have ever put over. We are going to open 
the floodgates of America now to Soviet propaganda while talking 
about spending more money. We have to stop that. 

Mr. Jupp. Have you figured out any estimate of what the total 
cost of the programs that you object to is? 

Mr. Caste. I have no figures here at all. I will submit them to 
this committee. I am not going to give you figures at all. I have 
made my statement completely and I am not going to become involved 
in that one because you use percentages on me, and I know your 
operation. 

Mr. Jupp. I am trying to find out if they cost $1 billion out of a 
total of $70 billion, if so, whether you think that is an inordinate 
percentage of waste. 
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Mr. Caste. I would want to sit down with you at a desk with all 
the figures, and look those things over. I am not going to give them 
to you off of the top of my head, Congressman Judd, and you know 
I am not. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, I wish you wouldn’t write books until you have 
sat down with all those figures, and not give them off the top of your 
head. 

Mr. Castue. I have the privilege of writing a book if I want to, 
and I may write some more. You have written a few yourself. 

Mr. Jupp. I have not written any yet. 

Mr. Castie. You have written a lot of pamphlets. 

Mr. LeCompte. May I interrupt to say I have no more questions. 

Mr. Caste. Thank you very much. I will say that that is done. 
You can depend on it. 

Mr. O’Hara. This has been a very stimulating session. The 
witness is tired, and I think we all want to get out but I would like 
to make this comment. 

The witness has made some reference to being pounded around, 
and it has been a stimulating session, but I don’t think that he 
intends to give the impression that the committee treated him 
unfairly. 

Mr. Caste. No; I don’t think so. I like people. 

Mr. O’Hara. I know when I was questioning, I had 5 minutes. I 
tried to keep your answers brief because I had a lot of questions to 
ask you. 

Mr. Castie. You are perfectly all right. 

Mr. O’Hara. We would not want the American people to think 
that we do not always treat those who come before this committee 
courteously and listen to them with due respect. 

Mr. Castie. You did. The answer to that one is self-evident. 

You gave me 2 hours. I mean if you hadn’t listened to me you 
wouldn’t have given me that time. 

Mr. O’Hara. It seems to me there is real stimulation in gatherings 
like this where everybody talks bluntly and freely. That leads to 
understanding. And there probably isn’t a large gulf of disagreement 
between you and this committee on many of these matters. 

Mr. Castie. Probably not. 

You know when I operated this funny film business of mine, we 
used to have bull sessions and the Irish girl who was my secretary 
would come in and say, “For God’s sake, don’t break the windows. 
Break your heads if you want to, but don’t break the windows.” 

Am I through? 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). No. He has other questions. 

Mr. O’Hara. In your references to the camel drivers, and the ice- 
boxes to the Eskimos, even if through any inadvertence on the part 
of someone there is any foundation, it is a relatively trivial thing. 
Yet the American people dramatize it in their minds, and it creates 
an impression which I think you would agree is not true of the entire 
program. 

Mr. Castie. It points up the things brought out by the Comptroller 
General, it brings up the things brought out by the congressional 
committee in Iran, and it brings attention to things that run into 
big money. 

Mr. CarNaHAN (presiding). Dr. Judd. 
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Mr. Jupp. Did you ever seek directly or indirectly the head of the 
United States Information Agency? 

Mr. Castie. What is that? 

Mr. Jupp. Did you ever seek the position, directly or indirectly, 
as head of the USIA? 

Mr. Castiz. I am 61 years of age. I am not available for employ- 
ment by anyone, in or out of Government, period. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to have you answer the question. 

Mr. Castie. I don’t need a job. I don’t want a job. 

Mr. Jupp. I would like to have you answer the question. 

Mr. Castie. I made that clear. 

Mr. Jupp. Did you ever seek directly or indirectly 

Mr. Castize. Never. Never in my life. Never. And you know it 
too, Congressman Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. No, I don’t know it. 

Mr. Castie. You know it now. 

Mr. Jupp. Good. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. CarNnauan (presiding). The statement has been made that the 
foreign-aid program furnishes employment for 600,000 people in this 
country. 

I have tried to divide $3.9 billion by 600,000 and I believe I am 
correct. If my arithmetic is correct, if we are going to spend $3.9 
billion, then if we say that the program furnishes employment for 
600,000 people, that means that $6,500 would be available to spend 
in this country for the furnishing of one job. 

Do you believe that the use of $6,500 would furnish employment 
for one person? 

Mr. Castie. When the matter of figures such as you have com- 
puted on this piece of paper came before me as the president of Castle 
Films in any country in the world, I always called for the treasurer 
of the company to bring in the figures and come back the next morn- 
ing so I could discuss it with him. I do not take figures that way. 

Mr. CarNaHan (presiding). Do you have any opinion as to 
whether using $6,500 would 
Mr. Casrie. I would not take the figures that way. I am sorry. 
Mr. Jupp. Unless it was a newspaper column, then would you take 








it? 

Mr. Caste. I will tell you, the reason the Republicans are going 
to get licked, Congressman Judd, is that you just simply do every- 
thing you can to kick the hell out of a Republican. 

I have supported that party with more money than you have ever 
seen. 

Mr. Jupp. What has that to do with the answer to my question? 

Mr. CarNAHAN (presiding). Are there further questions? 

Mr. Caste. I know your technique. I am ashamed of it too. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there further questions or comments? 

If there are no further comments, I want to express for myself and 
for all of the members of the committee, our appreciation to you, Mr. 
Castle, for coming before the committee and for giving us your expe- 
rience and your opinions of the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Castixe. You know, whether you agree with me or not, I ap- 
preciate what you have just said. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN (presiding). The committee stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 1:55 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 1, 1958.) 


Srarr DIGEST OF CRITICISMS OF THE FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM MADE BY EUGENE 
W. CastTLE AND ANSWERS SUBMITTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, Marcu 27, 1958 


()uestion 2 (p. 3) 

Mr. Casile’s charge.—‘‘Today there are 18,819 employed in the ICA, the State 
and Defense Departments” to administer foreign aid (address by Mr. Castle, 
Chicago, February 8, 1958; Congressional Record, Feb. 19, 1958, pp. A1482ff). 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—As of December 1957, ICA had 12,095 empleyees 
(Civil Service Commission report) or 12,586 (ICA report). Figure for 1953 was 
4,456; 9,000 employed today in military-aid programs compared with less than 
3,000 in 1953. 

Comment.—It is not clear how the 18,819 employment figure was derived. ICA 
attributes growth to (1) greater emphasis on project-type aid, particularly tech- 
nical cooperation, and (2) extension of assistance or significantly increased pro- 
grams in newly developing countries. 

Military personnel increases are due to larger staffs for Taiwan, Vietnam, 
Thailand, and Korea; also, to addition of 7 MAAG’s since January 1954, 

Increase in local personnel due to policy of relying as much as possible on 
indigenous peoples. 

Question 3 (p. 4) 

Mr. Castle’s charge —NATO countries are spending 5.8 percent of gross national 
product on defense, while the United States is spending 10.2 percent. For fiscal 
year 1958, United States is spending 60 percent of Federal budget in defense; 
NATO countries are spending 16 to 32 percent. 

Mr. Castle questions whether Germany and France are fulfilling their NATO 
obligations. 

He asks “‘who is paying the bill” in South Korea, Formosa, Pakistan, Thailand, 
and Turkey. 

Comment.—The figures cited by Mr. Castle are derived from Mr. Smith’s reply. 
ICA points out that the average per capita gross national product in NATO 
countries is only one-third the per capita gross national product of the United 
States. 

ICA also notes that the national budgets of NATO countries include functions 
which are borne by State and local units of government in the United States. 
If the United States budget included items comparable to those that appear in 
other national budgets (e. g., education), the Federal budget would be larger and 
the defense proportion much smaller. 

Based on the Senate study on foreign aid, Western Europe provided about $4.1 
billion of public bilateral assistance to underdeveloped countries during 1952-55. 


Question 4 (p. 5) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—‘“‘A growing number of nations openly admit that they 
are pitting us against the Soviets in order to grab aid for themselves with both 
hands’’ (address by Mr. Castle, Chicago, February 8, 1958; Congressional Record, 
Feb. 19, 1958, p. A14838). 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle cites Time magazine of March 24, 
1958, pertaining to a remark by a Pakistan official and a recent quotation in the 
New York Times by the Shah of Iran, both of which refer to more American aid 
as the alternative of turning to the Soviets. 

We have also ‘‘showered billions” on Nehru, Tito, Gomulka, and Sukarno. 

Comment.—ICA categorically denies that nations pit the United States against 
the Soviets to secure aid. ICA states that United States levels of aid are not 
based on matching offers, but on a number of considerations including ‘‘overall 
United States interests in relation to the country, and the availability of aid 
resources.”” Even without Soviet aid or offers of aid, United States aid to the 
less developed countries would be needed and justified to accomplish our objec- 
tives in supporting the free world. 


Question 6 (p. 6) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—‘“‘In operation, our foreign-aid program all too often re- 
places the private investors and that explains why our foreign trade is declining” 
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(address by Mr. Castle, Chicago, February 8, 1958; Congressional Record, Feb. 
19, 1958, p. A1483). 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle cites an 8 percent decline in United 
States exports in January 1958 as against December 1957 and a 10 percent decline 
as against January 1957. 

Comment.—Private exports from the United States (less military exports and 
ae Government grants) rose from $10.5 billion in 1953 to $17.7 billion 
in 1957. 

Mr. Castle does not offer any figures on United States exports during the period 
of the foreign-aid program. He cites only a short period, and does not relate the 
recent decline to the changed economic situation. 


Question 7 (p. 6) 


Mr. Casile’s charge.—Foreign aid, beginning with the Marshall plan and origi- 
nally estimated to cost $17 billion, will have cost approximately $70 billion by 
June 30, 1958. Mr. Paul Hoffman, appearing before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations in the second year of the Marshall plan, indicated that spending 
approximately $18 billion within 4 or 5 years would increase the industrial capacity 
of Western Europe by 125 percent, which would enable those nations to carry on 
without further assistance from the United States. 

Comment.—The cost of the Marshall plan was approximately $13 billion, which 
rehabilitated Western Europe. According to ICA, the actual cost, starting 
with the Marshall plan: economic aid, $22.5 billion; military aid, $20.1 billion, 
making a total of $42.6 billion. 

Question 9 (p. 8) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—Some nations spend our money for a multitude of unwanted 
and unneeded and wholly unsuitable public-works projects. In Thailand, a 
country with less than 9,000 automobiles, a highway which was estimated to have 
been completed at a cost of $6.5 million has now cost $18 million for half of the 
originally planned highway. Expensive airfields have been built in Afghanistan, 
where camels are principally used for travel. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement includes additional charges that our foreign aid 
has financed an underground parking garage in Brussels, Belgium, a gambling 
casino in Le Havre, France, a luxury hotel in Copenhagen, Denmark, costing 

23,000 per bedroom, and beautiful highways throughout Europe. In Nepal 
we gave $7,500,000 for building highways in the Himalayas, and our Ambassador 
to India and Nepal recently announced $4,125,000 in additional aid. 

Comment.—According to ICA, no ICA project of any kind is started unless and 
until specifically and fermally requested by the cooperating country. In most 
cases, the country itself must finance the bulk of the project cost from local- 
currency resources, including counterpart funds, which are very short in relation 
to a multitude of competing needs. Quite frequently, the United States assistance 
is on a loan basis and must be repaid. This is a protection against expenditures for 
unwanted, unneeded, or unsuitable projects. Moreover, the building of highways 
and airfields has an important military value. ICA has not supplied the answers 
to alleged foreign-aid money spent for underground parking garage in Brussels, 
gambling casino in Le Havre, luxury hotel in Copenhagen, and highway in Nepal. 
This is the first time these charges have been made concerning the above- 
mentioned projects. 

Question 10 (p. 8) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—‘‘In Formosa, we are giving $48 million annually to pay 
for pensions for overaged Chinese soldiers’? (address by Mr. Castle, Chicago, 
February 8, 1958; Congressional Record, February 19, 1958, p. A1483). 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle quotes the reply of Mr. Smith, ICA, 
who states that the United States made available $48 million to China, ‘“‘not in 
setting up pensions, but, rather, in carrying out a positive program to find pro- 
ductive and permanent solutions to the problem.’”’ The issue revolves around 
whether the United States is paying pensions for overage Chinese soldiers. Mr. 
Castle states: “In my language, that is what I meant to imply. * * *” 

Comment.—This is not an annual program, nor does it involve payments to 
individual Chinese soldiers; $6 million is for the training and equipping of young 
replacements; $42 million is being used principally for 2 types of projects: (1) 
Productive activities such as highway construction and forestry development to 
enable the able-bodied soldiers to become self-supporting civilians, and (2) pro- 
visions of hospital and other facilities for the treatment of the sick and disabled. 
ICA states that the program was started in 1955 and the United States financial 
support will be substantially completed by this June. 
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Question 11 (p. 9) 

Mr. Castle’s charge.—The United States spent over $1 million to bolster the 
Pakistan fishing industry. 

Comment.—ICA obligated $1,275,000 for improving Pakistan’s fishing industry, 
and the major portion of the assistance has been for the development of the 
Karachi fish harbor. Fish and rice are the main diet; 200,000 fishermen are 
dependent directly upon the fisheries. There is a large potential to produce the 
millions of pounds of fish needed for the local populace. Pakistan undertook to 
furnish local labor and supplies needed for this program, and its contribution to 
the necessary financing was $2.9 million through June 30, 1957. 

When the harbor is completed it will provide employment to approximately 
5,000 persons and supply the dietary needs of the population. 


Question 12 (p. 10) 


Mr. Castle’s charge-—‘‘In Vietnam, 200 American engineers are enjoying home 
comforts to the envy of the restless natives while building a military highway of 
highly questionable value’”’ (address by Mr. Castle, Chicago, February 8, 1958). 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—In Vietnam, American engineers are enjoying 
home comforts to the envy of the restless natives while building a military highway 
of highly questionable value. 

Comment.— Mr. Castle now makes no mention of 200 American engineers, but 
asserts there are at least 200 non-Vietnamese employed. 

ICA is contributing funds to the construction of two highway segments in 
Vietnam. Total engineer personnel, including engineer types and including not 
only United States but all non-Vietnamese employed on the highway project by 
both companies, has never exceeded approximately 70. 

No evidence is offered by Mr. Castle as to the military value of the highway. 
Question 13 (p. 10) 


Mr. Castle’s charge-—We are financing the planting of wild-grass shoots along 
public highways of Lebanon. 

Comment.—ICA has contributed the services of a technician and the use of two 
tractors to a project involving the planting of grass shoots along a Lebanese 
highway. The purpose of this project was to prevent sand blowing over the 
highway from the adjacent dunes. ‘The project as a whole cost approximately 
$4,000. 

The project was undertaken to prevent soil erosion and to allow free passage 
of vehicles along the highway. 

Question 14 (p. 11) 


Mr. Castle’s charge —In Iran we imported machinery and equipment of all sorts 
valued at $25 million. Three years later the ICA was still trying to find out 
where it had all gone, where it then was, and who had it. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle states that his prior statement 
that $25 million worth of machinery and equipment was lost in the [ranian program 
applies not only to the $25 million but to all aid to Iran. Congressional crit- 
icism of slipshod administration is cited as authority. 

Comment.—According to ICA all but 2 percent of the Iranian program (expendi- 
tures for Iran through June 30, 1957, amounted to $262 million) has been formally 
documented and accounted for and the remaining 2 percent, while not identifiable 
against shipping documents, is in Iran and is being utilized. Mr. Castle has now 
changed from a statement that $25 million worth of machinery was lost to a 
statement that the entire Iranian program was administered in a loose, slipshod, 
and unbusinesslike manner. In testimony before this committee on March 13, 
1958, the United States Chamber of Commerce quoted from one of its corre- 
spondents as follows: ‘“* * * the personnel seem to be more interested in keeping 
their records straight rather than getting the equipment out to the people that 
can use it.” 

Question 15 (p. 11) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—We have undertaken the construction of an airfield in 
Afghanistan which is a primitive country where most travel is still by camel. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Reaffirms charge. 

Comment.—According to ICA, air development is an essential and economical 
first step in helping the economy of Afghanistan. ICA points out that the trans- 
portation problems of Afghanistan closely parallel those of Latin America where 
terrain problems exist and where emphasis has been on air transport. Further, it 
was pointed out that air transport with Afghanistan would give it another link 
with the free world as well as improve its economy. This problem is essentially 
one of program judgment. 
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Question 16 (p. 12) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.-—We have provided electronic microscopes in regions of the 
Philippines where no power is available for their use. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Reaffirms charge. 

Comment.—ICA has admitted error and asserts that the error has been cor- 
rected. According to ICA the microscopes are in use even though it was necessary 
to provide a small generating plant to give the necessary power. The microscopes 
were for the study of virus diseases of coconuts. Even though the Philippine 
Government had given assurances that power would be available it was not, and 
ICA had to furnish the powerplant. 


Question 18 (p. 12) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—In Germany, too, we are now expected to pay the Govern- 
ment of that country the cost of maintaining the British and French armed forces 
now on duty there. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Dillon has been carrying on negotiations 
that could result in our paying the cost of maintaining British and French armed 
forces in Germany while Britain and France continue to reduce their NATO 
budgets. 

Comment.—According to ICA the British and French have claimed that support 
costs cause them to bear an unfair share of the burden of maintaining NATO 
strength. The German Government has suggested that other NATO countries 
contribute to the cost of maintaining British troops in Germany. According to 
ICA we are not now paying nor have we agreed to pay Germany or anyone else 
for the cost of British and French armed forces in Germany. The force of Mr. 
Castle’s statement has been considerably reduced by changing “is expected’ to 
“could result.” 


Question 20 (p. 13) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—The United States undertook the building of a highway in 
Thailand for $6 million and this highway has already cost $18 million for half of 
the originally planned stretch. 

Comment.—According to ICA, a preliminary survey showed the cost of the 
road to be $7.5 million. On the basis of this survey costs were estimated to 
be $21 million for the entire road. Costs for one-half of the road are now esti- 
mated at $22 million. The increased costs, according to ICA, are based on— 

(a) Upward revision of design criteria by Department of Defense; 

(b) Increases in prices; 

(c) Relocation of part of the highway; 

(d) Underestimating of certain cost elements in the reconnaissance survey. 

Also, the road was undertaken on an urgency basis because of the need to counter 
the Vietminh threat at the time. 


Question 21 (p. 13) 

Mr. Castle’s charge-——We have provided dress suits for Grecian undertakers 
under the foreign-aid program. 

Comment.—ICA procurement records in Greece show no aid financed procure- 
ment of clothing of any kind, with the exception of footwear for the army. Civilian 
clothing, as a matter of United States and Greek policy, has been ineligible for 
United States aid financing in Greece since the inception of the aid program 
there. 

Mr. Castle cites as evidence to support his statement that “I learned this when 
I visited Athens, Greece, on two separate occasions” and also refers to a statement 
that a newspaper columnist is reported to have said that he once saw a press 
release stating this to be a fact. 


Question 22 (p. 14) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—We have financed public baths for Egyptian camel drivers. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle recently saw the baths and the con- 
crete road that leads to the baths as well as camel drivers squatting near the 
road and the baths. 

Comment.—ICA has provided funds to assist a cooperative rural health demon- 
stration center at Shubra Mont, in Egypt. The project included public baths 
as part of the health center. Public bathing facilities were provided in an effort 
to improve health and sanitation standards, including control of the disease 
bilharzia. 

The point at issue appears to be the question as to whether the expenditure of 
mutual security funds in this manner is wasteful or contrary to United States 
interests. 
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Question 23 (p. 16) 


Mr. Castle’s charge-—We have provided free airplane rides for thousands of 
Arabs to visit Mecca. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement—The Director of ICA now admits that we 
provided airplane service to take Moslems to Mecca. 

Comment.—The United States Government has provided transportation for 
pilgrims to Mecca on two occasions: 

In August 1952, United States Air Force planes were used to carry over 3,000 
pilgrims from Lebanon to Mecca when local airlines had oversold tickets and 
were unable to meet their commitments to get the pilgrims to Mecca before the 
date required by the Moslem religion. No mutual security funds were used and 
the Air Force received no compensation for its services. The pilgrims paid the 
regular commercial fare in Lebanese pounds, which were distributed to Moslem 
charities. 

In June 1956, the United States, at the request of the Government of Afghan- 
istan, supplied an airplane to help transport Moslems from that country on their 
pilgrimage to Mecca. This airplane was hired with mutual security funds. The 
Moslems paid their own way in Afghan currency. 

The issue here is whether or not the advantages derived by the United States 
in its relations with the Moslem peoples was sufficient to justify the cost to the 
United States in rendering these services. 

Question 24 (p. 15) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—In the name of foreign aid we are sending singers to Europe 
weight lifters to the Middle East and jazz bands to Latin America and the Far 
Kast. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement—The ICA admits that performing artists and 
others have been sent by the United States Government but that funds come from 
appropriations other than mutual security. 

Comment.—Programs which include sending orchestras, theatrical troops, 
athletes, and other performers to foreign nations are authorized by the Inter- 
national Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 (Public 
Law 860, 84th Cong.). The Mutual Security Act does not authorize such 
operations, and no funds for these activities are provided in the mutual security 
appropriation. 

The officials responsible for administering United States foreign policy believe 
that sending performers and groups of this nature to selected foreign nations 
provides an important means of acquainting segments of the population which 
could not be reached in any other way with life in the United States and with 
Americans. The program is useful in establishing relationships with influential 
groups with highly specialized interests and with the public generally in countries 
where there is a high proportion of illiteracy and the common methods of mass 
communication are not available. 


Question 25 (p. 16) 


Mr. Castle's charge-——A newspaper columnist (Fred Sparks) reports that 
directors of our economic aid mission in Manila told him that the Philippines 
could live and prosper without one free American dollar if integrity prevailed. 

Comment.—Evidence supplied by ICA indicates that this statement is untrue 
for three principal reasons: 

First, there is currently an economic crisis in the Philippines which has seri- 
ously endangered its foreign exchange position. 

Second, the Philippine people live only a little above the bare subsistence level 
and Government revenues are not sufficient to defray the cost of important 
public-works programs. The continuation of such Government programs is 
important to the political stability of the country. 

Third, the Philippines is an area of military importance to the United States, 
which justifies our providing military aid and contributing to the maintenance 
of political stability. 

Questions 26, 27, and 28 (p. 17) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—Mr. Castle repeats charges made by a newspaper colum- 
nist that in the name of foreign aid: We “run a knitting school,” “underwrite 
modern art exhibits,” and “finance an elaborate survey of flower reproduction.” 

Comment.—ICA reports that insofar as “‘we can determine” foreign aid funds 
are nowhere used to conduct a knitting school. Projects under technical coopera- 
tion include teaching of sewing in certain home economics and cottage-industry 
projects. ICA reports no modern art exhibits have been underwritten with foreign 
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aid funds and advises that some activities of this sort are financed by other 
Government agencies under legislative authority entirely separate from the 
foreign aid program. 

ICA reports that no foreign aid funds have been used for a survey of flower 
reproduction. There has been a project involving experimental growing in Latin 
America of a jute substitute, valuable for string, rugs, yarn, and burlap. It is 
considered a strategic material. The Agricultural Research Service, using Agri- 
cultural Department funds does survey and investigate ornamental farming 
plants as part of its research activity. ‘ 

The column used as source material by Mr. Castle was noted by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee staff and a letter sent the columnist on February 5, 1958, 
asking for substantiating data has remained unanswered. 

The ICA statement that some of these things may be financed by public funds 
which have no relation to the mutual security funds is noted by Mr. Castle. 
After using them as arguments against the foreign aid program, Mr. Castle asks: 
“What difference does this make to the taxpayer?” 


Question 44 (p. 18) 


Mr. Casile’s charge-—In The Great Giveaway (p. 142) Mr. Castle wrote, “In 
Portugal our handouts have paid for a 15-mile, 6-lane highway, connecting Lisbon 
with the gambling resort of Estoril.” : 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle now says work on a highway be- 
tween Lisbon and Estoril began 6 months before the first foreign aid funds were 
given to Portugal, but states he learned from the chauffeur who drove him over 
the highway that it would never have been built ‘‘without advance knowledge 
that the money to pay for it would come from the United States.’’ He cites con- 
firmation received from his hotel concierge and a businessman. 

Comment.—ICA states this is not true and says no United States aid dollar 
funds or counterpart have been used for road construction anywhere in Portugal. 
This road was built by Portugal and opened to traffic 6 months before any counter- 
part currencies were released to Portugal. 

A check of Mr. Castle’s speeches and writings fails to show any substantiation 
by him other than the statements of his chauffeur, the concierge, and the busi- 
nessman. 


Question 45 (p. 18) 

Mr. Castle’s charge-—We have built an Italian village that nobody wants to 
live in. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle refers to a Wall Street Journal story 
which states: “It is difficult to believe that our security depends on such socio- 
logical experiments as that which * * * built a village in Italy for people who 
»referred to live in the hillside caves they had inhabited for around 2,000 years.” 

e Says that this can be attested to by Frederic Crawford of Thompson Products. 
He further says that in March 1958 the Italian consulate in New York had no 
record of any such village as LaMartella (name of the village in question). Since 
the New York Italian consulate has the names and locations of all villages there 
must be very few if any people living in La Martella. 

Comment.—According to ICA, no dollar funds, but some counterpart was spent 
by the Italian Fund for the South as a part of a land reclamation and resettlement 
project for the construction of La Martella. Mr. Castle relies on the listing 
maintained by the Italian consulate in New York and on the Wall Street Journal 
story about people who preferred to live in caves. 


Question 50 (p. 20) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—We have paid the living expenses and tuition costs for the 
sons of wealthy Persians attending American universities. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement—Mr. Castle repeats the charge and refers to a 
report by House Government Operations Subcommittee where the statement 
was made that the students were generally members of influential and wealthy 
Iranian families. 

Comment.—ICA says that Iranian local currency was made available to meet 
local costs of the United States aid program in Iran in order to offset the dollar 
cost for these 800 students who were already in the United States. ICA stated 
that the students were important to the economic development program in Iran. 
According to ICA it was known that Iron Curtain countries would offer grants to 
Iranian students forced to discontinue their studies in the United States. 
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Question 58 (p. 20) 

Mr. Castle’s charge.-—We are furnishing collapsible toothpaste tubes to Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle bases the charge on a column by 
George Dixon in 1955 which stated that ICA had just authorized 150,000 collap- 
sible toothpaste tubes for Cambodia. 

Comment.—ICA denies the charge and states that Cambodia has not even 
imported any collapsible toothpaste tubes on its own account except for $6 worth 
in 1955. 


Question 59 (p. 20) 


Mr. Castle’s charge—American tax dollars have provided iceboxes for Eskimos. 

Mr. Castle’s present statement.—Mr. Castle quotes Senator Talmadge as having 
quoted George Dixon to the effect that our foreign-aid agency has provided 
iceboxes for Eskimos. 

Comment.—ICA asserts that Eskimos are only found in Alaska, Canada, the 
Chukeley Peninsula of Northeast Siberia, and Greenland. No aid programs 
have ever been instituted in the first three places. Greenland is a colony of 
Denmark and Denmark has received assistance under the mutual-security pro- 
gram. However, no assistance has ever been sent from the United States to 
Greenland, and no iceboxes or refrigerators have ever been sent to Denmark 
under the aid program. 


(Juestion 61 (p. 21) 


Mr. Castle’s charge-—The only reason for giving large sums of foreign aid to an 
oriental potentate who receives $300 million annually in oil royalties is political 
bribery. 

Comment.—This charge presumably relates to the fact that the United States 
provides assistance to Saudi Arabia. There is no question but that the oil reve- 
nue of the Government of Saudi Arabia is enormous. The continued right of the 
United States to use the airbase at Dhahran is of great importance to our security. 

The United States is providing grant aid for the construction of a new civil air 
terminal at Dhahran airfield and an expansion of port facilities at Dammam. 
The amount of this aid is relatively small. In addition, the United States sells 
military equipment to Saudi Arabia for cash. 

The issue appears to be whether it was necessary and desirable for the United 
States to give limited grant aid to Saudi Arabia in connection with our negotia- 
tions for the continued use of the Dhahran airfield. 


(Juestion 64 (p. 21) 


Mr. Castle’s charge-—Foreign aid has already cost twice as much as all the 
social security benefits, plus aid to the aged, blind, and disabled; and it has cost 
3 times as much as our farm programs and 7 times as much as all atomic energy 
programs. 

Comment.—The total United States postwar aid, as compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through June 30, 1957, is $59,997,572,000, including net 
grants and net credits. In addition to military assistance grants of $20,100 
million and economic assistance grants and loans of $22,500 million, this figure 
includes postwar expenditures for UN RRA for feeding the populations of Germany 
and Japan at the end of the war, the British loan, and various other programs for 
helping foreign nations. 

The expenditures of the Federal Government for the several programs cited for 
the period July 1, 1948, through June 30, 1957, are as follows: 


Billion 
1. Social security benefits plus aid to the aged, blind, and disabled____--_- $59. 2 
2. Feeuh POCO... ncinnisdcnsisdectanddegn db tehines chehtanwdanee 26. 4 
SD. : ARORNES CREE so is ccieiscietntinmedeetagiccitctp att adimea eae 13. 1 


It is pertinent to note that the total United States military expenditures since 
the war have been $448.8 billion and that the current Defense Department appro- 
priation request is for $39.1 billion. 

The issue is whether or not the United States should attempt to deal with the 
matters for which our foreign-aid money has been spent and whether or not we 
might have dealt as effectively with these matters at a lower cost, 
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Question 69 (p. 22) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—The United States financed a survey to ascertain the sexual 
habits of the inhabitants of India. 

Comment.—The ICA denies that either it or its predecessor agencies have con- 
ducted such asurvey. It reports, however, that India has been and is conducting 
studies of this type with the assistance of United States private groups and U. N. 
agencies. 


Mr. Castle cites in support of his statement a letter from a Baltimore surgeon 
to this effect. 


Question 71 (pp. 22-23) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—The United States took the initiative in discussions with 
India concerning loans for the second 5-year plan. 

Comment.—The ICA denies that the United States took the initiative but says 
that the United States has been in rather continuous discussions with the Indian 
Government of its financial problems in connection with its development program. 

Mr. Castle quotes a New York Times dispatch from India dated January 4, 
1958, to the effect that the President took the initiative in making such an offer in 
his talks with Prime Minister Nehru. 


Question 73 (p. 23) 


Mr. Castle’s charge.—Mr. Castle says that giving aid to Socialist countries is 
furthering the spread of socialism, which is based on his own personal observation. 
“Socialism is a ‘prep school’ for communism and when we enrich the coffers of 
Tito, Gomulka, Nehru, and Sukarno we are not helping the people of those 
countries but, instead, we are supporting governments who would not be with us 
if the chips for the United States of America were down.” 

Comment.—ICA states that aid is being given to some countries which profess 
to be Socialist either in their constitutions or in the official platforms of the local 

olitical parties in control of the governments. To demand conformance to 

Jnited States standards as a condition of aid would furnish ammunition for the 
Communist propaganda offensive. The Communists would point to such condi- 
tions as convincing evidence to confirm their charge that it is not the United States 
but the Soviet. Union which is really seeking to build political and economic inde- 
pendence in other countries. This could seriously damage our position, not only 
in Socialist countries, but in other newly independent countries. There are a 
number of specific activities that are carried under the mutual security program 
which assist the growth of private enterprise abroad including ICA investment 

uaranty program, direct loans to private enterprise under the new Development 

oan Fund, technical assistance in the field of labor, worldwide technical assistance 
to industrial productivity programs, just to mention a few. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met at 10:30 a. m., in room G-3, United States 
Capitol, Washington, D. C., Hon. Thomas E. Morgan (acting chair- 
man) presiding. 
Acting Chairman Morcan. The committee will come to order. 
We will have a continuation of the hearings on the Mutual Security 
Act for 1958, making authorizations for the fiscal year 1959. 
Our witness this morning is Fred B. Rhodes, attorney at law, who 
represents the importers and distributors of arms in the United States. 


Mr. Rhodes, if you wish, you may read into the record the companies 
you represent. 


STATEMENT OF FRED B. RHODES, JR., ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Ruopres. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I represent the Pasadena Fire Arms Co., the Golden State Arms 
Corp., John F. Arnold & Co., Cadmus Industries, the Winfield Arms 
Co., and Martin B. Retting, Inc. All of these are in the State of 
California. 

In addition, I represent the Interarmco, Ltd., and the Hunters’ 
Lodge, Inc., of Alexandria, Va. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Rhodes, I understand your pre- 
pared statement has not arrived yet. You have your notes, and you 
may go ahead with your testimony. When your statement arrives, 
we can proceed with that. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It was a rather lengthy 
statement, and I had not intended to burden the committee with 
reading it, but was going to summarize, if that was agreeable. 

[ wish to express to this committee the deep appreciation of those I 
represent for the opportunity of appearing here in opposition to the 
three proposed amendments to the Mutual Security Act which we 
have seen and, while doing so, to point out what we believe to be issues 
of great importance to this committee. 

At the conclusion of this summary I am about to give, we would be 
pleased to answer any questions the committee might have, and, also, 
to let you look at some of the rifles which are in question and that are 
involved in the matters before your committee today. 

At the outset, let me say that those I represent find themselves in 
serious financial difficulties today because they have invested large 
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sums of money abroad to purchase firearms for import into the United 
States. These, because of the deliberations of this committee, are 
being held up pending the outcome of this decision on the possible 
amendment to the act. 

This poses, as you can see, not only an immediate but, in the 
immediate future, a financial difficulty which, if not resolved favorably, 
could result in the bankruptcy of those I represent. So, I want to 
emphasize right at the outset there are pending licenses for materials 
bought and paid for which are being held up until this matter of policy 
is finally resolved. 

Your committee, along with the Government Operations Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives, has been approached 
by the Small Arms Ammunition Manufacturers Institute and, if it is 
agreeable, could we just refer to it hereafter as the institute. 

This institute is certainly characterized by its big-business members, 
and, in distinction, we want to point out clearly that we are certainly 
small-business people, as are those who depend on us for supplies. 

We believe that the institute, in coming before you and also in 
coming before the Holifield committee, has presented a wrong im- 
pression as to the state of the gun and shooting supply business in 
the United States today. 

We say, categorically, that the industry is enjoying unprecedented 
success at all levels, and this seems to be the case in all sporting busi- 
ness in this country. 

Frankly, we are annoyed and angry that the institute has not even 
indicated to this committee that their members are experiencing a 
boom in ammunition production as a result of the rifles which are 
being sold through the National Rifle Association sponsorship and, 
also, by those which my clients are selling throughout the United 
States. 

Evidence of this tremendous business success is pointed out in the 
Sporting Goods Dealer, a trade magazine, in its March issue, and 
there is a column carried in that, on page 115, by Bob Brownell, of 
Montezuma, Iowa. 

Mr. LeCompte. If you will let me interupt here, I might say he is 
a very intimate friend of mine. 

Mr. Ruopes. He is a great fellow, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Ruopes. We saw Bob at the National Sporting Goods Dealer’s 
Association meeting in Chicago. He is a great fellow. In his column 
he writes every month, entitled ‘Let’s Talk About Guns,’ he goes on 
to say that business is really good, and, in all this talk of recession, 
that they are really enjoying a fine business. 

He went on to take a dig at some of the members of the institute for 
the fact that they were not at the National Sporting Goods Dealers 
Association in Chicago to display their wares. He also echoed the 
complaint of gun dealers throughout the United States that the indus- 
try was not doing very much to promote this good business that they 
are enjoying. 

I would like to give you a further evidence of the fact that, essen- 
tially, business is good. I have here a copy of the March issue of the 
magazine, the American Rifleman, the magazine of the National Rifle 
Association. 
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Now, I counted the number of pages, including the two covers, and 
there are 100 in all and, of these, 54 pages are devoted to advertising. 
I think you will find, if you count the pages in here, as I did, you will 
come to the same conclusion I did, that members of the institute are 
responsible for 4% pages of advertising out of the total of 54 pages. 

We believe that this is evidence of success. It does as far as these 
small businesses throughout the country who are advertising in the 
American Rifleman are concerned. 

My clients employ from 10 to 60 people, actually. There are many 
thousands of others throughout the country who are enjoying this 
business for which we and the National Rifle Association are 
responsible. 

Mr. Morano. May I interrupt right there, Mr. Chairman? 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Of the 54 pages of advertising in the Rifleman, how 
many are domestic manufacturers of the sporting rifles and ammuni- 
tion? How many pages are those and how many pages are adver- 
tising the imports, or the reimports? 

Mr. Ruopss. Sir, may we supply that for the record? It will take 
us a little hunting, but we can certainly do it. 

Mr. Morano. [ would appreciate it. 

Mr. Ruopes. The main reason we directed our attention to the 
institute is because they were the ones who lodged the complaint, you 
see, so we naturally devoted our attention to them. 

Mr. Morano. Excuse the interruption. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Pages 
SAAMYT miembera: 21) UL ee ot ee Oe 4% 
Nonm-SAAME mombere.is. £4... sues ssua. fob os IST eae 2 
Imports: 
New merchandise, commercially manufactured___............-.---- 4% 
Used surplus merchandise__-_....._----- ite shea ist a testak<aael 5% 


Mr. Ruopsgs. Actually, directing our attention for the moment to 
the shooting game, there is an appeal to all classes of people regardless 
of the income group in which they may happen to fall. The sale of 
old obsolete 1903 Springfield rifles such as this one we have here— 
we will show you the others later, might appeal, pricewise, to a fellow 
who was invited to go for a deer hunt for the first time. 

He would spend perhaps $30. I believe this can be purchased for 
just under $30, but he would spend that amount of money either 
with my clients or through the National Rifle Association for one 
deer hunting excursion. 

Mr. Morano. Is that a reimport, or is that a domestically—one 
declared surplus? 

Mr. Ruopzs. This is an imported 1903 used Springfield rifle 
brought into this country. 

Mr. Morano. Reimport. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. Well, it is 

Mr. Morano. It was sent overseas? 

Mr. Ruopegs. Once sent abroad and brought back in; yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. From what country did it come? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. I can supply that for the record, sir. I am not sure. 

Mr. Morano. What was paid for it in the country from which it 
was imported? 

21862—58—pt. 11-6 
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Mr. Ruopes. Again, may we supply that for the record? 
Mr. Morano. Thank you. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 
These rifles came from Italy and the average cost was $13 each. 


Mr. LeCompte. Will you let me interrupt? Was that gun at one 
time owned by the Government? 

Mr. Ruopes. This was declared surplus by some country. Prob- 
ably this is one of those that my clients, the Pasadena Fire Arms Co., 
bought in Italy which were disposed of, as I will touch on later-—— 

Mr. LeCompte. It is American manufacture? 

Mr. Ruopss. Yes, sir; it is American manufacture. 

Mr. Morano. And whether or not it was supplied to that country 
by lend-lease. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am going to touch on that later on here in my notes, 
on that Italian lot, sir, if that is all right. 

Mr. Morano. Very well. 

Mr. Ruopes. What I was going to say, sir, is that one of the mem- 
bers of the institute highlights in its ad this rifle. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. UNDERHILL, JR., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. UnperuiLu. This is a model 740 Remington, caliber 30-06’ 
automatic rifle, such as is featured—one of the two rifles featured in 
the Remington ad in the March issue of the American Rifleman. 

This, which is a new slide-action 30—06 rifle, is the other rifle featured 
for sale. Tais is $112 up, for the slide action, and $134 up, according 
to the ad, for the semiauto. This one happens to be $149.95. 

Mr. Morano. Which is the Winchester .308 ammunition cartridge 
manufactured by Remington—-that is, the other one. 

Mr. Unperuiuu. This is $89.75. I might also add the .308 is 
manufactured in both of the models we have shown. 

You can buy these rifles according to the ads in various calibers. 

Mr. Morano. Those three rifles that you have shown, of course, 
are shown in retail stores and are not handled by you? 

Mr. Ruopes. I believe Mr. Gettler handles them. 

Mr. Gertrier. We do handle them. 

Mr. Morano. Those three rifles have nothing to do with imports 
or reimports? 

Mr. Kuopes. No; these are domestically produced and sold rifles, 
and the burden of our argument which we are coming to, sir, is the 
fact that these two, that is, the 1903 used, obsolete, Springfield rifle, 
could hardly be said to be in competition with the $150 rifle, like the 
ones which are advertised. 

We would like to point out that the automobile industry recognizes 
that the first car a person buys is usually from the used-car market, 
but recognizes full well that that person, when he buys a later car, 
will be in the market for a new car as his economic position and interest 
grow. 

We would like to also point out that the person who becomes a 
camera fan does not start out by buying anything much more expen- 
sive than a Brownie camera, but they know too that he will someday 
become a candidate for a $82.50 Kodak Signet. 

We say that it is unfair to deny to a customer something which is 
within his price range when there is nothing else available to him. 
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The new hunter will buy from my clients or through the National 
Rifle Association sponsored sales obsolete vam d rifles of the 
vintage of 1903 and we will likewise sell these to collectors. 

In the gun business, unlike the automobile business, a gun collector 
is not satisfied with owning 1 gun or 1 model, or caliber of gun. The 
real enthusiast is constantly buying and swapping guns and we say 
this is further evidence of the fact that business is good. 

Mr. Morano. There is a statute which permits you to import guns 
to sell to collectors. There is no prohibition against that. 

Mr. Ruopss. I did not mean, sir, that there was, but what I meant 
to say was that the Springfield 1903 obsolete used weapon is also one 
of interest to collectors. A considerable number of them buy them. 

Mr. Morano. If my amendment were adopted, there would not 
be any prohibition against the importation of any number of guns to 
sell to collectors, for collectors items. 

Mr. Ruopegs. We are pleased, sir, to have that clarification. 

Mr. Morano. A call to the Ways and Means Committee, I think, 
will establish that fact. 

Mr. Ruopes. All right, sir. 

Now, actually, we have tried earnestly to make sense out of the 
statistics which were submitted to your committee by Mr. Hadley. 
We wanted to make sense out of them in order that we might refute 
them, but somehow we have not been able to relate them to anything, 
and particularly we have difficulty in finding out what imports hurt 
the sale of what particular well-advertised weapon. 

In any event, he apologized to this committee for not having brought 
in accurate statistics as to the reimport or the bringing back of 
American-made rifles which were declared surplus by our allies 
overseas. 

He said he was unable to supply accurate data on this point. But 
strangely enough, he was able to come in here and give a fact which 
the institute learned early last year that the Pasadena Fire Arms Co. 
had applied for a license to import 18,000 Springfield rifles of the used 
obsolete class. 

Now, if he was able to secure that bit of information, it would seem 
that he would have been able to give a better description to this 
committee of the number of such guns which were being brought in 
other than saying that they mundated the market and caused a 
flood on the market. 

Mr. Morano. Can you tell us how many did come in? 

Mr. Ruopses. Yes, sir, I will do that. There were 18,000 brought 
in by the Pasadena Fire Arms Co. in 1957 and our best information 
is that there were less than 5,000 of the other complained-of model, 
namely the American made Enfield rifle, in caliber 30-06 and 303 
British. 

Mr. Morano. How many Carcanos came in? 

Mr. Ruopes. We understand there were 70,000 brought in, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Who brought those in? 

Mr. Ruopes. I can supply that for the record. I am just not sure. 
I believe perhaps one of my clients may have it. We will get that 
before we leave and give it to the stenographer, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The Carcano rifles were imported from Finland exclusively by Interarmco, Ltd. 
and International Armament Corp. 
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Mr. Ruopgs. We say that with this figure of 23,000, where is an 
impact on the industry from these particular models and why all 
the confusion statistically, unless it is to remove the importers from 
this field? 

We think it is fair to raise the question with this committee as to 
whether or not the institute plans to tackle the United States Govern- 
ment itself, and the National Rifle Association’s effort to promote 
civilian marksmanship as their next effort. 

We are proud to have had a part in making these rifles available 
for training in a typical minuteman fashion where civilians can train 
themselves in marksmanship outside of military-sponsored organi- 
zations. 

I would like to speak for a minute on this Italian 1903 Springfield 
lot that I have mentioned to you before. There were imported in 
1957, 18,000 of these rifles. The Italian Government advises us that 
these were left on its soil at the close of World War II. They are 
obviously not lend-lease, because I do not believe Italy got any lend- 
lease. 

The second thing, that they were not given to Italy through aid, 
by reason of the date they were located there in Italy. 

There are presently there an additional 32,000 of these rifles which 
my clients——— 

Mr. Morano. Are you saying you are not sure of the origin of those 
18,000? 

Mr. Ruopes. The Italian Government advised us they were left on 
its soil after the close of World War IJ, sir. 

Mr. Morano. By whom? 

Mr. Ruopes. By our allies, we presume. 

Mr. Prucuer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Did the Italian Government sell these as surplus or 
sell them direct? 

Mr. Ruopes. They sold them as surplus to their needs. 

Mr. Pitcuer. What did they bring? 

Mr. Ruopes. I am going to supply that for the record. Maybe 
Mr. Gettler can tell us. 


STATEMENT OF SEYMOUR ZIEBERT, PASADENA FIRE ARMS CO., 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Mr. Zizznert. To the best of my recollection, I believe the price 
was $10. 

Mr. Ruopes. $10 apiece. Let us check that against the records 
of the company and submit it to the committee as a firm figure, if 
that is all mght, sir. 

Mr. Morano. And then you might also add to it the cost of im- 
porting it and the price for which it was put on the American market. 

Mr. Ruopes. Right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 














ite ee ty OEE th OE Bik COI ee LUOR GL  heeeabeado $13. 00 
eee 4s oo eet ek tre bee cea ein 1. OO 
ea he ea erseniiaten din AS lt a Ni AE en a 1, 50 


Advertising 
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The wholesale price ranged from $22.50 to $29.95. The retail price ranged 
from $29.95 to $39.95, depending on the condition. 

Mr. Ruopes. There are, in the warehouses in Italy, 32,000 for which 
the Pasadena Fire Arms Co. has contracted and for which we are now 
awaiting a license from the State Department toimport. This license, 
as I said earlier, like some others, is being held up pending a decision 
of policy on this matter. 

Mr. Morano. Those are also Springfields? 

Mr. Ruopes. These are also used, obsolete, 1903 Springfields; yes, 
sir. We just learned, actually, as we were preparing our statement 
for this committee, that these 32,000 which are in warehouses in Italy 
had been originally destined for Tunisia; that the French Government 
learned of that fact; learned that they had been purchased, or an offer 
had been made to purchase them. They were going to be trans- 
shipped into Tunisia. The French Government appealed to the 
Itelians to withdraw from the sale and, as a result of that withdrawal, 
my clients were able to step in and buy them. 

Mr. Morano. That is an interesting statement, Mr. Rhodes. I 
would like to know if you can document it. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir; we are told 

Mr. Morano. Who told you? 

Mr. Ruopes. Colonel Crawford, in the United States Embassy in 
Rome, is in possession of these facts and, I presume, either the State 
Department or this committee through its own channels could secure 
the documentation of this. 

Mr. Morano. Now, who in Tunisia was buying these rifles? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. I do not know. 

Mr. Morano. Was it the Government of Tunisia, was it a private 
corporation, or do you know that? 

Mr. Ruopes. Sir, I do not know the precise details of the way the 
transaction would have taken place, and I think if more information 
is known of it perhaps it would be well to go in executive session— 
this and maybe other cases of transshipments could be discussed. 
But I am reliably informed by my clients that Colonel Crawford at 
the United States Embassy in Rome is in possession of the facts 
relative to this proposed shipment of these 32,000 Springfield 1903 
rifles to Tunisia. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, you are not saying it was a firm 
contract to ship to Tunisia. You are saying it was a potential deal 
that was never consummated 

Mr. Ruopzs. I would mean for my remarks to carry more weight 
than that, Mr. Morano, in that the French Government had to appeal 
to the Italian Government, as I understand it, to 

Mr. Morano. Where did you get that item of information? 

Mr. Ruopss. This, I believe, can be verified from Colonel Crawford. 

Mr. Morano. All right. 

Mr. Ruopes. Anyhow, we feel this is a matter of a serious nature 
and one on which this committee can properly reflect and can properly 
decide whether this is in the interests of the United States Govern- 
ment or in the interests of world peace. Certainly, I believe this 
country has assiduously avoided getting involved in that Tunisian 
situation. The presence of rifles such as these there would serve only 
to embarrass the United States. 
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Mr. Morano. Before you leave that point, that license—your 
client has an application for that license? 

Mr. Ruopss. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. And it has not been issued? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, and we now find out, by reason of our inquiries 
with the State Department and also with the subcommittee headed by 
Mr. Holifield, that the reason we haven’t received the license is the 
fact that the institute had objected to our bringing them into this 
country. Now, I may be wrong on this, but this is certainly the infer- 
ence that is left, and no action is being taken pending a resolution of 
the policy. 

Mr. Morano. Can you supply the figures that the Tunisian people 
were going to pay for this rifle? 

Mr. Ruopss. Again, sir, may I submit that—— 

Mr. Morano. And how much you offered to pay. 

Mr. Ruopes. We will submit our offer, certainly; yes, sir, but I 
am not prepared to say that we could develop that other figure, but 
I would imagine that, either through MAAG channels or through the 
State Department channels, the full facts of this situation could be 
ascertained. 

Mr. Morano. Do your clients purchase rifles overseas such as you 
describe for sale to other countries, other than—or to people of other 
countries, other than the ones in the United States? 

Mr. Ruopses. Basically, sir, the people I represent are in the busi- 
ness of buying surplus arms abroad, and I would like you to see some 
of the kind of things we bring in here for sale in the United States. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Pitcuer. Suppose you had 5,000 of these old Springfield 
rifles and I was to walk in and tell you I wanted 5,000 of them and 
paid you a price. Would I be able to buy them? 

Mr. Ruopus. Yes, sir; definitely. 

































STATEMENT OF ALVIN GETTLER, PASADENA FIRE ARMS CO., 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Mr. Gertier. If you, as an American citizen, came into my place 
of business and wanted to buy 5,000 rifles, I would immediately be 
suspicious unless you were a large dealer and I knew who you were. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I could come in as a large dealer and, say, buy 1,000 
of them and put them in my truck and take them to Key West, Fla., 
and put them on a little boat and have them at either at Batista’s or 
DeCastro’s hands in 72 hours? 

Mr. Gerrier. May I interrupt you, sir? I report all sales like that 
to the FBI and also to the United States customs, and these facts are 
a matter of record. Any time there is any doubt in my mind where 
this merchandise is going, believe me, you don’t walk in and buy it. 
We were recently approached by the Cuban rebels, and I think you 
will find in the FBI files in Los Angeles the phone call I made to them 
asking them, ‘Shall I sell and do you want the name and what do you 
want me to do about it?” 

Mr. Pitcuer. I wasn’t inferring that you were doing anything ille- 
gitimate at all. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is it cleared up to your satisfaction? 
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Mr. Pitcuer. Oh, yes. It is perfectly clear to me. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to refer now to the specific amendments 
being considered by your committee. We have seen 3 of these, and 
we believe these 3 are certainly aimed at the importation of arms into 
this country and, particularly, they are aimed at surplus arms which 
are brought in here from Europe and elsewhere. Problems incident 
to arms control generally are delegated by the President by Executive 
Order 10565 to the Department of State. In the institute’s suggested 
amendment No. 1 there would be the additional necessity of bringing 
into such a transaction the Secretary of Commerce, who would deter- 
mine what the effect of the imports would be and, particularly, what 
the effect would be upon like or similar products which are produced 
in the United States. The amendment does not distinguish between 
American made and foreign arms which a nation might use itself and 
declare surplus. 

We believe that in this latter case it invades the province of the 
Tariff Commission and, certainly, doesn’t tend to make the job of 
the decision any easier. 

We understand the procedure now, the requests for import are 
circulated to the Department of Defense and, also, in the matter of 
at least some instances, they are circulated to the Department of 
Commerce for comment. 

Suggested amendment No. 2 seeks to achieve for the industry, the 
institute, the benefits which agriculture has gained from section 101 
of Public Law 480. 

Mr. Chairman, the Comptroller General, when he appeared before 
your committee, pointed out the contractual difficulties this country 
gets into in attempting to enforce contract provisions which are 
suggested by the Mutual Security Act. I believe I do not do his 
remarks injustice when I say he came to the conclusion that recipient 
nations generally applied their own standards to redistribution of 
surplus arms. 

We merely say in regard to some of this that it is better for the 
material to be brought back into the United States than it is to have 
it sift into the trouble areas of the world. 

The third amendment, Mr. Morano, is the one which you have 
introduced, and we would like to say, sir, we would have to object 
to it because it means our business comes abruptly and unceremoni- 
ously to an end if it is enacted. 

Mr. Morano. You know my amendment only applies to militarily 
manufactured rifles? 

Mr. Ruopgs. Yes, sir, but we would like to go over with you some 
of the things we have here, afterward. 

Mr. Morano. Your clients change a military rifle by cutting its 
stock and so on to make it a sporting rifle. Don’t you do that? 

Mr. Ruopes. We think you will find here that, probably, there is a 
large business that has grown up throughout the United States, and 
if you would like to take a look at some of these after 

Mr. Morano. My amendment would not preclude your bringing 
in a rifle which was made in any foreign country, for the purpose of— 
for a purpose other than military. You can bring in all of those you 
want and sell in competition with the domestic industry. You 
understand that, don’t you? 

Mr. Ruopes. We are deeply grateful to learn it. I had not under- 
stood it until this morning, sir. 
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Mr. Morano. Well, that is what it says, if you will read it: 


Such regulation shall prohibit the importation or reimportation into the United 
States of military rifles or other rifles originally manufactured for military pur- 
poses, or parts thereof, to be marketed in competition. 

So, if a company on the other side manufactures a rifle for purposes 
other than military—any purpose other than military, you could bring 
them in without any prohibition by this proposed amendment. 

Mr. Ruopes. We brought an extreme example along with us, Mr. 
Morano. This was, we believe, manufactured originally as a military 
rifle, and it certainly is one that is out of date, but, again, it basically 
was a military rifle. 

Mr. Morano. How old is that rifle? 

Mr. Ruopses. This is old as the hills, sir. 

Mr. Morano. There is a law on the statute book or, if there isn’t 
there is one going through the Congress which will permit you to bring 
those in duty free. 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, as I say, there is a 

Mr. Morano. That is an extreme example, which my amendment 
does not attack at all. 

Mr. Ruopss. This is, sir, we submit, helpful for us to know. We 
had not understood that it could be interpreted as broadly as that. 

Mr. Morano. It is. And, if the language isn’t clear enough, we 
can make it clear enough on that point. 

Mr. Gettier. Mr. Morano, would it include a gun like this, built 
in 1864, on to 1902, originally built by Remington for Latin American 
governments? 

Mr. Morano. Actually, my amendment would permit the Muni- 
tions Control Board to establish which is a gun manufactured for 
military purposes and which is not. 

Mr. Getter. This is definitely a gun for military purposes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. But you know that is an antique. 

Mr. Getter. I know that, sir, but I can’t read between the lines. 

Mr. Morano. And the Munitions Control Board knows it is an 
antique. I don’t think you will have any trouble with that. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is a point we are happy to have brought out 
here. 

Mr. Morano. You, perhaps, got unduly alarmed about the effect 
of my amendment. Certainly, you would like to see it rejected, but 
at least I am glad your fears have been reduced as to the effect of 
my proposal. 

Mr. Ruopes. As I say, I am glad to hear your remarks, and we 
hope those who would have to enforce the law would see it and under- 
stand the legislative intent as we have discussed it here and would 
broadly interpret it to allow us to continue in our business. 

Mr. Morano. Certainly, Mr. Rhodes, it is not my purpose to put 
your clients or any other persons in business in this country out of 

usiness, and all I am trying to do is keep the Connecticut arms in- 
dustry from going out of business. You made some reference to 
human beings and employment of 60 people. I am dealing with an 
economy in Connecticut, the impact of which is directed against, 
roughly, 5,000 or 6,000 people working, and I just want to be sure they 
keep working and that the Connecticut State economy is not dis- 
located by reason of some of these things going on. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Morano, we feel, and we believe we can document 
this, that there is an unprec ‘edented interest in shooting. We get 
a list of the new clubs being formed by the National Rifle Association 
every month, and it is a staggering list. These things are growing 
week by week and month by month 

Mr. Morano. I am for it. 

Mr. Ruopss. I am too; I think it is wonderful. 

Mr. Morano. I am all for it. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Let’s get back to regular order and let 
Mr. Rhodes finish his statement. 

Mr. Morano. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ruopss. In any event, we feel that actually the industry comes 
before your committee and says, ‘‘Here we must preserve a mobiliza- 
tion base in order that we would be ready and able in time of war to 
produce the arms that this Nation needs.” 

That is basically the reason for the amendments which have been 
submitted to your committee. And we submit that the business is 
good enough to support the mobilization base and indeed even expand 
it, if the industry itself would go out and in the good old American 
way, try to sell. 

We feel that, really, in summary, that these proposed amendments 
really are bad for the reason that we feel that we might be put out 
of a useful and profitable business. We feel further no action should be 
taken against the imports of these rifles, these Springfields I am speak- 
ing of now, sir, and the American-made Enfields, and other weapons 
which are being declared surplus by the United States Government, un- 
til the whole problem is dealt with at one time. We don’t feel, for 
instance, that it is fair for the National Rifle Association and the 
Director of Civilian Marksmanship to make available vast quantities 
of these rifles which have a far greater impact on the business in your 
State, sir, than anything we do. We don’t feel that it is right to 
regulate us out of business until the Government has seen fit to tackle 
the entire problem. 

And the last point that I would make is, giving you the example of 
the arms which might have gone into Tunisia, we think that that 
situation is a bad one and one which this committee ought to consider 
and see what could be done to remedy it. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your time and the opportunity of appearing 
here before you. We will answer any questions and we would like to 
show you some of these weapons that we have brought up here, but 
thank you very, very much. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Rhodes, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Rhodes, do any of the companies you represent bring in any 
arms at all that were supplied under the mutual security program, 
that you know of? 

Mr. Ruopses. I’d better turn to Mr. Gettler to speak for his com- 
pany. We know that there are offers made continuously of these 
available abroad. 

Mr. Gertier. Again, I am not too familiar. I want to know ex- 
actly what you mean. Can you rephrase that question? 

Acting Chairman Morean. Were any of the arms sent over to any 
foreign Government by the United States starting in the year 1951. 
Would there be any imports of such arms? 
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Mr. Gertier. That I brought in that were sent over by the United 
States since 1951? I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Zresert. I do most of the buying overseas for the Pasadena 
Fire Arms Co. and I can say that to my knowledge we have never 
imported or purchased any MDAP materials or material sent over 
after World War II. 

Acting Chairman Morean. When the small-arms people were here 
last week they testified that many of these arms were the result of 
lend-lease, and the testimony given here last Tuesday and the testi- 
mony today, indicates that the bulk of these arms come from Italy. 

We have here a record that Italy received no lend-lease. Then we 
can just assume most of these arms were abandoned on the battle- 
field? 

Mr. Gerrier. I would assume so. 

The Italians have so told us and it is the only thing I can assume, 

Incidentally, the Italian Carcano rifles didn’t come from Italy, they 
came from Finland. How they got there, I don’t know. 

Mr. LeCompte. They originate in Finland? 

Mr. Gerrier. No; they were built in Italy, but were imported into 
the United States from Finland. 

Mr. UnpeRHILL. Made in 1939, before the war. 

Acting. Chairman Morean. Do you have any information you can 
give the committee that other countries in Europe send rifles to Italy 
for import into this country? I mean is Italy a collection center? 

Mr. Zrepert. Itisnot,no. We buy in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
England, Holland, Germany, Austria, Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Uruguay, and so forth and so on. 

We buy these weapons all over the world. 

Acting Chairman Morean. You buy them all over the world? 

Mr. Ziesert. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gerrier. | might add, I believe the first deal we had with 
Italy was on this 1903 Springfield. I do not believe we made a 
purchase from them before that time, or since, for that matter. 

Mr. Ziesert. May I point out a fact before the committee, that 
the bulk of our imports are weapons other than those of United 
States manufacture. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. The bulk are weapons of other than 
United States manufacture? 

Mr. Ziesert. That is correct, sir. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand you gentlemen are opposed to this amendment 
offered by Mr. Moreno? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir, we would be in opposition to it because we 
believe there are adequate controls available now on the import of 
weapons, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. You do not think the importation of these arms, 
then, hurts domestic production? I suppose you made that clear in 
your statement? 

Mr. Ruopes. May I just say this, sir, to answer the question 
directly: We feel that the importation of arms cannot be singled out 
as being the sole impact of used, obsolete guns on the new-gun market. 
We feel that you must, in addition, take those arms which the United 
States Government itself is releasing on to the market. We feel that 
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it would be wrong to single our people out and say that they might not 
do something that the United States Government was engaged in. 

Mr. Merrow. You spoke about the United States Government 
releasing arms. Is that done in this country and to any great extent? 

Mr. Ruopzs. Yes, sir. The National Rifle Association had orders 
for 135,000 Springfield rifles, according to the report of the Holifield 
subcommittee, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Have you put in the record the amount of imports 
of these various makes that you are engaged in? 

Mr. Ruopes. I can supply that, yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

As stated above, in 1957 18,000 obsolete, used 1903 Springfield rifles and less 
than 5,000 American-made Enfields were imported. In addition, an unknown 
number of single-shot Remingtons Model 1864 were imported. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. Pilcher. 

Mr. Pincuer. Mr. Rhodes, most of your clients, they just import 
old model rifles? 


Mr. Ruopes. Most of it is that. I would say if you take the great 
bulk it would be that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Pitcner. You will buy anything they declare surplus that you 
can bring in whether it is an old model or later model? 

Mr. Gerriter. Yes, we will, but everything we have brought in 
up to this date is obsolete, like the Springfield. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I know what you have brought before the committee, 
but you are going to sell anything you can make a profit on and if you 

can buy a late model rifle surplus i in the United States or in Italy as 
a businessman you are going to buy it. 

Mr. Gerrier. Yes, sir, we would buy it if it were legally obtainable. 

Mr. Prucuer. This may not hurt but on the overall picture, you 
are not arguing that we should—and most of it is given to these 
other countries—that is, American makes—we will just leave rifles 
out of it, but take automobile parts, trucks and everything, that we 
should just Jet them declare it surplus and ship it back to this country 
and sell it in competition with American-made items? 

Mr. Ruopes. In airplanes, for instance, is it not just as reasonable 
for the Airplane Manufacturers Institute, or whatever their trade 
association is, to come in and say to the various companies who are 
buying surplus military planes abroad and using them as company 
planes, “Look, you are hurting our business,’ and come and ask for 
some sort of an amendment that will particularly protect them? 

The planes are available and are every day being converted. 

Mr. Prtcuer. One way to start prosperity is to go and buy all of 
this and bring it back into this country. 

Mr. Ruopss. I am seeking to expand your argument, sir. 

Mr. Pivcuer. I do not quite go along with that. 

There was some gentleman here from New Jersey or somewhere, 
less than 2 weeks ago, giving an example of brand new automobile 
axles, that is, truck axles manufactured in this country, sent to 
France, declared surplus, sold at 8 cents on the dollar, shipped back 
to this country and were in retail stores at about 50 percent of the 
price of the new manufactured axle. 

Mr. Ruopss. Sir, we submit that situation is quite different 
because you are talking about essentially a new product. Here we 
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are not talking about a new product. We are talking about an 
obsolete 


Mr. Pitcuer. That is not supposed to be new. It is supposed to 
be used. 

Mr. Ruopss. It is from a dump somewhere and it probably is new. 
Here we are talking about obsolete, used goods. We would say that 
this compares with the used-car business, in other words. 

Mr. Gerttier. I might also add that the United States Government 
is selling surplus property here in the United States in competition 
with manufacturers. I have several lists before me where many guns 
are currently being offered for sale. In fact, I bid on some of them. 

Here is a rather large list. Here are three to four thousand weapons 
being sold by the United States Government here in the United States 
to anybody who cares to bid on them. 

Mr. Pitcuer. I agree with you on that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComprsz. Mr. Rhodes, you are speaking about obsolete guns. 
They are possibly obsolete, but you say they are sold to dealers. 
They are still useful, even though they may be out of date as far as 
military use goes. 

Mr. Ruopss. Yes, sir. We say that they are useful, but they are 
in the same category as a used car, in other words. 

Mr. LeCompts. I think the whole discussion goes right to this point: 
If a man buys one of those guns for hunting deer (which you mention 
in your remarks) then he won’t buy a new gun that is manufactured in 
Connecticut, where Mr. Morano lives. That is the way it occurs to me. 

Mr. Ruopges. Mr. LeCompte, I will quote no less a person than 
Bob Brownell, who is your good’ friend. Bob says that he has so 
much business there on new guns that he cannot get the orders to fill 
them, and he has so much work in his shop that he is backed up for 
months. 

Mr. Morano. He has orders for new guns that he cannot fill? 

Mr. Ruopss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Are you kidding? 

Mr. Ruopsgs. I am not kidding you, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Well, we will get the manufacturers to send him a 
load. 

Mr. Gerrier. We have orders for new guns I cannot fill in my 
store. I am particularly speaking of Smith & Wesson products. 
There is the 9-millimeter automatic pistol. 

Mr. Morano. Smith & Wesson are not in Connecticut. 

Mr. Gertier. No, sir. 

Mr. Morano. If you have some orders for guns made in Connecti- 
cut, you just give them to me. 

Mr. Gerttier. I will check on Remington as soon as I get back. 

Mr. Morano. Not only Remington. 

Mr. Gerrier. In Hartford, Conn. Would you be interested in 
Hartford? 

Mr. Morano. They have Colt and Hamilton. 

Mr. Getrier. They have Colt, and it is very hard to get the new 
Colt .22 Frontier model, very hard for us to obtain it. 

Mr. Morano. If you will give me a list of what you are trying to 
get, maybe I can help you. 
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Mr. Getrier. May I ask, will they not take care of my needs by 
the normal procedure of business? I assure you our bills are paid. 

Mr. LeCompte. I want to ask you one question out of curiosity 
and off the record, regarding one of the very old guns. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. LeCompte. If I should buy one of those guns over there to 
become a deer hunter—and they have just opened up the deer hunting 
in Iowa in the last 2 or 3 years—if I bought one of those, I would not 
buy a new gun, surely. 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir, you would not if somebody invited you to 
go on your first deer hunt. You would not spend $150 and buy one 
of these, certainly. 

You would go to the National Rifle Association or one of our clients 
and say, “Look, I will take a $30 model.” 

But if you get bitten by the deer-hunting bug, as undoubtedly you 
will, you will soon be in the market for a $150 gun. 

What we are saying is, this increased interest in shooting is actually 
helping the business because people are going to buy up; just as they 
do in cars, they will buy up in guns. They always try to improve the 
guns that they have in their racks. 

Mr. LeCompte. Thank you. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Morcan. Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I just want 
to repeat some figures that I submitted before. We have, in Con- 
necticut, Sturm Ruger of Southport, Remington Arms at Bridgeport, 
Winchester of New Haven, Marlin of New Haven, High Standard of 
Hamden, and the Colt, which is also now engaged with this new rifle. 

In January 1957, the Remington Arms Co. employed 1,276 people. 
They now employ 1,000. Now, you say that you are getting a lot of 
business for them and that you are improving the industry, and yet 
every one of these companies has reduced their employees. You 
claim it might be because they are not up to date with modern methods 
of producing and marketing and so on. 

Mr. Ruopes. I submit, sir, that there can be management problems 
involved that could have a hand in this; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gerrier. Sir, I would like to add, since you brought up the 
name of Sturm Ruger, that we have had an open order with that 
factory for quite some time on merchandise they have not been able to 
ship to us. 

Mr. Morano. As you know, Sturm Ruger is a small plant and 
manufactures some of the best guns in the world, and they are mostly 
hand done. It is just like you go to buy a pair of shoes that are 
custom built. 

Mr. Ruopsgs. I am merely trying to bring out, sir, they are not 
hurting for business. 

Mr. Morano. I know, but if you have some orders with Sturm 
Ruger that are backed up on you, let me know. Maybe I can help you. 

Mr. Gerrtsr. I would be very happy to send you all my orders as 
soon as I get back to Pasadena, sir. 

Mr. Morano. All right. I will be very glad to cooperate. I do 
not know whether I can get anything done, but I certainly will try. 

Now, these companies, just in my State, employ about 5,000 or 6,000 
people. All of your clients, you say, employ from 10 to 60. 

Mr. Ruopss. Each. 
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Mr. Morano. You have four clients? 

Mr. Ruopss. About. 

Mr. Morano. Five? 

Mr. Ruopss. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. You will probably have 6 or 7 after your testimony 
today. It was very good. But you came here with the idea that 
my amendment would not permit the importation of anything? 

Mr. Ruopss. I read it strictly, kind of being the devil’s advocate; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Now, you concede and admit, after hearing my 
explanation of it, that it does not prohibit 

Mr. Ruopss. I think, sir—if I may answer you this way: I think 
you have done a lot to clear the air. I think there is a good bit more 
needed. I believe, if I were working in the State Department and 
had munitions control as a part of my responsibility, I believe I would 
like the language clearer, sir. 

Mr. Morano. You are almost ready to vote for my amendment 
now. 

Mr. Ruopsgs. No, sir; I am not. 

Mr. Morano. If it is amended a little bit, you might even support 
it. 

Mr. Ruopss. No, sir; I do not see the need for it, because it is 
aimed at imports, and we feel that the problem is bigger than just 
imports. 

Mr. Morano. Let me ask you this question: Of all the guns you 
imported from all these countries that he listed—Denmark, “Sweden, 
Norway, and so on—how many of them are manufactured for military 
purposes solely? We have to have some figures so we can legislate 
intelligently. 

Mr. ZieBert. I would say almost 100 percent. 

Mr. Morano. All of them? 

Mr. Ziesert. That is correct. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, you do not have companies in these 
other countries, like Remington Arms and Sturm Ruger, who manu- 
facture guns purely for sporting purposes? Rifles and ammunition? 

Mr. Zrenerr. No; we do not, sir. 

Mr. Gerrter. We do not import from these companies. We im- 
port surplus. 

Mr. Morano. Why do you not? 

Mr. Gerrier. Because we managed to get into the surplus busi- 
ness. This is the field we know. We are students of small arms, 
military arms, and we stay with what we know. 

Mr. Morano. In other words, you take a surplus military rifle and 
you cut the stock and you do certain other things to it? 

Mr. Gertier. No, sir; we sell them as is. “We do nothing to it, 
outside of inspecting the gun, sir. 

Mr. Morano. I thought I saw the Carcano rifle with a cut stock. 

Mr. Zierert. That might be one example, but not our company. 

Mr. Morano. Let me get to that Careano rifle. How many of 
those have you sold? 

Mr. Gertier. I am not the importer of the Carcano rifle. I have 
sold perhaps 3,000 or 4,000 of them. 

Mr. Morano. Do you know how many were imported? 
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Mr. Gerrier. I do not feel that I am qualified to answer that. I 
am not the importer, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Was there ever any report made to you or complaint 
made to you or, to your knowledge, in any way did you know whether 
or not one of these rifles or any number of them exploded when they 
were fired? 

Mr. Gertier. I have never heard of one éxploding. I have ex- 
plored the rifle thoroughly and, in reading Small Arms of the World, 
I believe a recognized book, there had been two cases in Italy out of 
the millions of rifles that were of that type where the mechanism had 
let go. Now, I might add there have been many more Springfields 
and Garands let go ‘than the two Carcanos. 

Mr. Morano. All right. Now, when you import a rifle 

Mr. Gerttier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano (ce ontinuing). Is there a requirement in the license 
that you test the rifle for its firing capabilities and its safety factors 
and all that sort of thing? 

Mr. Getrier. There is no requirement, sir, but it is only good 
business on our part to check everything that we sell. 

Mr. Morano. Do you do that? 

Mr. Gertier. Yes, sir; we certainly do. Our rifles are checked. 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Rhodes said there were a number of licenses 
held up by reason of the introduction of this issue before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. Do you know how many licenses your clients have 
now pending before the Munitions Control Board that have not been 
issued? 

Mr. Ruopes. I can supply that for the record, but we understand 
the position in which they find themselves, and that is that there is 
imminent a policy change and so business just grinds to a halt. So, I 
would assume that pretty much of whatever is there is waiting for the 
action of this committee. Now, I cannot say that. I think perhaps 
you ought to get that from the State Department. 

Mr. Morano. Do you know how many applications your clients 
have made and submitted? 

Mr. Ruopss. Let me submit that for the record. 

Mr. Gerrter. I know how many are being held right now. 

Mr. Ruopes. For yourself. I was thinking of some of the others 
who are out of town. 

Mr. Gerrier. For myself, I have five right now that have not been 
granted. 

Mr. Morano. Where are they from? : 

Mr. Gerrier. Do you want me to disclose where the merchandise 
is coming from, sir, the country? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. If it is nothing detrimental to our national 
security. 

Mr. Getruer. It is a business secret, sir. 

Mr. Morano. If you do not want to, you do not have to. 

Mr. Gerrier. These are disclosed on the application. The State 
Department knows where the material is coming from, and it is only a 
homeiaee secret and that is all. 

Mr. Morano. I would not want to hurt your business with your 
competitors, so you need not supply it to me at this point. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 
Licenses are pending on purchases in Israel, Italy (2), England, Denmark, 


Mr. Morano. Let me tie this thing down and then I will be through, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Would you agree that anything we sent over from the United States 
on a purely—under the mutual security law, and it is declared surplus 
or results in a country declaring surplus some of its own military rifles 
and ammunition—would you agree that the impact on our domestic 
economy requires that the Congress take some action to protect our 
employees and industry so engaged? 

Mr. Ruopss. Sir, I believe that a stronger case has to be submitted 
for the competition. That is, I think there is a burden on somebody 
to show where there is an adverse effect. 

Mr. Morano. Now, look. Here we are. We are sending over 
these rifles and ammunition for our own national security. Is that 
not right? 

Mr. Ruopses. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morano. Now, when we do that and then reimport them to 
the detriment of one industry, do we not then put the burden of our 
whole national security on that one—we penalize that one little in- 
dustry. That is what I am trying to avoid doing. 

Mr. Ruopes. I understand. I understand. 

Mr. Morano. Would you agree with me that that is a laudable 
objective? 

Mr. Ruopes. Sir, I would say that you cannot single out that 
particular element and say that there is the sole cause, because I say to 
you, sir, that the United States Government is doing exactly what you 
are complaining of. 

Mr. Morano. If it is not the sole cause, would you say it is a 
contributing factor? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not have the proof that it is necessarily hurting 
the industry. It is my personal conviction, Mr. Morano, that the 
increased interest in guns in this country is an overgrowing thing and 
that the industry is ultimately going to benefit. If there is trouble, if 
there is any sort of an ailment in the industry, it is something that 
they can cure themselves. 

Mr. Morano. Now, what about your clients, when they purchase 
the arms? Do they ever put them in bond and then ship them to 
another country without actually bringing them in for resale in this 
country? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not want to give you a categorical answer on that 
point, but I will certainly inquire of every one of them and find out 
what the situation is with regard to it. 

Do you know the answer, offhand? 

Mr. Zrespert. May I make a statement? 

Mr. Ruopss. Yes. 

Mr. Ziesert. What usually happens in that case, if that should 
happen—I do not believe our firm has ever done that, but we would 
apply immediately to the State Department Munitions Control Divi- 
sion and request permission to ship those weapons to the country, or 
to the people—a license has to be had, even for a sporting weapon 








going to Africa, asan example. By the laws of the Munitions Control 
Division, we would have to apply for a license, and they have to sanc- 
tion the sale. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 


This information relates to a small quantity in the aggregate. We understand 
the information is considered classified by State Department Munitions Control. 
However, Pasadena Fire Arms Co., for example, has exported less than 1 percent 


of its imports. 

Mr. Morano. Do you remember the enactment of this munitions- 
control section? Do you remember when that was enacted in 1953? 

Mr. Gerrier. I am not too familiar with it, sir. 

Mr. Morano. You have been importing and exporting arms, have 
you not? 

Mr. Gerrier. Yes, sir; I have been importing and exporting 
arms. 

Mr. Morano. Was it not previously the case that you had to 
make an application to ship a gun out of the country? 

Mr. Getrier. Yes, sir. It is still the case. 

Mr. Morano. But you do not have to reapply to ship a screw or 
some part of that gun? 

Mr. Gerrier. Yes, sir; you have to apply for parts, also. 

Mr. Morano. Yes; you do, but I mean supposing you had an 
— ation approved. to ship guns to some Latin American country, 
et us Say. 


Mr. Gerrier. Let us say I have an export license for 100 rifles 
to Costa Rica. 

Mr. Morano. Now, you would not have to go through all that 
redtape to ship another rifle to Costa Rica. 

Mr. Gertier. Do you mean 101 rifles? 

Mr. Morano. Yes. 

Mr. Gerrier. I would have to apply for another license. 

Mr. Morano. But it would be just routine, would it not? 

Mr. Zresert. No. 

Mr. Gerrier. | do not quite follow you. I would have to do the 
same for one rifle as for a thousand. I would apply for a license. 


Mr. Morano. Under the regulations now—did you import before 
1953? 


Mr. Gerrier. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Morano. Did vou export before 1953? 

Mr. Gerrier. I do not remember exporting hardly anything at all, 
sir, except a sample gun here and there. 

Mr. Morano. Then there is no sense questioning you about it. 

Mr. Gerrier. Before 1953 I do not believe I exported anything. 

Mr. Morano. Then you would not know the difference in the law. 
I was trying to get some eredit for helping your industry, that is all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Mr. Rhodes, have vou appeared before 
the Military Subcommittee of the Government Operations Committee? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir, we have not had time. You see, we did not 
realize this whole affair had blown up. It wasn’t until our licenses fell 
into difficulty that we learned that the institute had been up here 
trying to shut off our trade. 

Acting Chairman Morcan. Do you intend to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Government Operations? 

Mr. Ruopes. We spoke to Mr. Holifield and he indicated that his 
committee no Jonger had jurisdiction and that it was before your 
committee, sir. 

21862-58—pt. 11——7 
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Could I make one additional statement? 

Acting Chairman Morgan. Go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. We have correspondence we would like to submit for 
the record. It begins October 28, 1957, to Mr. R. F. Webster of the 
Sporting Arms Manufacturers Institute by Interarmco, Ltd., and we 
have a copy of a letter dated November 8, 1957, which is the reply 
which Mr. Webster made. Then we have another letter dated 
November 13, also sent by Mr. Cummings to the institute suggesting 
that the matter be discussed, and that they attempt to get together 
on this whole problem. 

The institute refused to negotiate and instead took this means of 
bringing the thing to issue. We feel that we attempted to discuss 
the problem with them and they refused to continue. 

Mr. Morano. That is contrary to the testimony we had from the 
institute. They said that they did go to the Munitions Control 
Board and try to negotiate it; they went to the Defense Department 
and tried to get things done there; they went all over before they 
came here. That is contrary to the testimony we have. 

Mr. Ruopss. I have only these letters, and I would like to submit 
them for your record, sir. 

Mr. Morano. What is the date of them? 

Mr. Ruopzs. The date is October 28, the first letter. The reply 
was November 8. 

Mr. Morano. November of 1957? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir; and November 8 and another letter of No- 
vember 12, which the institute never bothered to answer. 

Mr. Morano. I think those go back too far. Since that date— 
and I am going to object to them being put in the record because 
since that date, unless the testimony is contrary to my memory, since 
that date all those things, all those negotiations and procedures were 
followed to try to bring this matter to a mutually satisfactory con- 
clusion. , 

Mr. Ruopes. Not with us. 

Mr. Morano. I am talking about with the Munitions Control 
people, and so on. 

Mr. Ruopes. But we are the ones directly affected, Mr. Morano. 
Since we had invited a discussion, why not cues it with us? 

Mr. Morano. Then I have no objection to your putting them in. 

Mr. Ruopes. We encouraged a discussion of the whole problem. 

Mr. Morano. Between you and the institute? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Mr. Morano. I have no objection to that. 

Acting Chairman Moraan. Without objection, the letters will be 
incorporated in the record. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 

INTERARMCO, 


October 28, 1957. 
Reference: B—1/5369. 
Mr. R. F. WrEsBsTER, 
Sporting Arms Manufacturers Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Wesster: In relation to the various quantities of used, obsolete 
arms and related materiel which we, as well as other importers, are bringing into 
the United States for sale to the shooting public to further increase the general 
interest in shooting and sporting firearms activities in the United States, we 
would be grateful for the advices of your organization, as representing the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of modern sporting arms and ammunition and related materiel, 
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concerning what mutual steps might be taken in order to further benefit the 
producers of new sporting firearms and ammunition in the United States. 

As you are doubtless aware, our business greatly enhances the shooting potential 
of the American public and results directly thereby in increasing to a substantial 
degree the firearms and ammunition business of the manufacturers in the United 
States. We feel that the large scale revival in shooting interests which has ac- 
companied the availability of inexpensive used obsolete small arms in the United 
States through the various importers of these items, can be developed to a point 
of even greater market activities for the producers of new materiel in this category 
here in the United States through, for instance, the increased domestic production 
of certain types of standard ammunition and the possible commencement of 
production of certain other types of ammunition which, while standard abroad, 
has never been manufacturered here in the United States. 

In addition, we believe that certain production emphasis could be placed on 
specific firearms items here in the United States which will be coming into greater 
and greater demand as the result of importation and sale of certain surplus firearms 
which will serve to incite the great interest and desire for the new production items 
available only through our various American factories. 

In this general regard we would welcome discussions with your organizations 
and/or its specific members, in order that the overall sporting new production 
firearms and ammunition business in the United States may be further enhanced 
and its market substantially increased above the present high levels which can 
be attributed in considerable degree to the general revival of shooting interest in 
larger calibers occasioned through the import of obsolete used surplus arms, as 
well as the sale by the United States Government of similar items. 

Sincerely yours, 
INTERARMCO, LTD., 
SAMUEL Cummrinas, President. 





Sportinac ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, 


New York, N. Y., November 8, 1957. 
Mr. SAMUEL CUMMINGS, 


President, Interarmco, Ltd., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Dear Mr. Cummincs: Thank you for your letter of October 28. 

We are always pleased to hear of efforts to increase the American public’s 
interest in the use of sporting arms and ammunition. We, therefore, have con- 
sidered whether there are any mutual steps that we might take in conjunction 
with you to increase this interest, but it does not appear to us that there are any 
such steps that would be feasible or beneficial. As you no doubt know, we are 
already engaged in a substantial promotional program and all of our funds and 
manpower available for such activities are committed to this effort. 

The specific suggestion you made concerning increased production of ammuni- 
tion not generally manufactured in the United States involves an activity which 
is completely outside of the institute’s field of activity. Each manufacturing 
company must decide for itself the type of ammunition it wishes to manufacture, 
and the institute is not involved in such decisions. 

In view of the circumstances explained above, we do not believe that any con- 


structive purpose would be served by discussions between the institute and you 
on the subjects referred to in your letter. 
Very truly yours, 


R. F. Wesster, Secretary. 


INTERARMCO, November 12, 1967. 
Reference: B—1/5559. 
Mr. RicHarp F. WEBSTER, 
Secretary, Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Wesster: Your letter of November 8 arrived this morning, and we 
have duly noted its contents. We regret that you do not feel there are any mutual 
steps wherein we, importers of arms and related materiel, might take in conjunc- 
tion with your institute to mutually assist each other in promoting and increasing 
the American public interest in the use of sporting arms and ammunition. 
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As explained to you in our recent letter, we feel that there are such steps, not 
only in the ammunition field, but also in the actual firearms field and accessories 
field, whereby a rapport between the importers and the companies represented 
by your institute could only lead to further expansion of the market to the mutual 
benefit of all. For this reason, we wrote you on October 28, hoping that initial 
steps might be established leading in the directions we have indicated. 

Although we accept your present decision for what it is, we hope that the future 
may augur toward a closer working relationship, as we have suggested. We can 
assure you that we stand, at all times, ready to work with the Sporting Arms and 
Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute and its individual members, in further 
increasing and developing the general “shooting market’”’ in the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
INTERARMCO, LTD., 
SAMUEL CumMINGs, President. 

Mr. Morano. As between the amendments proposed by the in- 
stitute and my amendment, which would you rather have, Mr. 
Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. This could be described as a Hobson’s choice. I 
would be loathe to respond to your question without a lot of further 
study. Ido not think any of them are really necessary, sir. 

Mr. Morano. But if you had to have one. If you just had to 
have one of these, which one would you rather have? 

Mr. Ruopes. Could I make another study of this when I get back 
to the quiet of my own office and then get in touch with you and talk 
off the record? 

Mr. Morano. You can do anything you want. I am not going 
to force you to do anything you do not want to do. 

Mr. Ruopes. Honestly, we do not feel that amendment is neces- 
sary. That is our position, sir. 

Acting Chairman Morcan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. 

Acting Chairman Morean. Thank you, Mr. Rhodes. 

The committee stands adjourned until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(The following material has been supplied by Mr. Rhodes for in- 
sertion in the record at this point:) 

We have just received unclassified information from the Department of Com- 
merce indicating that the complaining industry exported in the year 1957 
$1,890,962 worth of sporting rifles of over .22 caliber. The number of these is 
shown as 32,808. This figure becomes quite significant when it is compared with 
the 1957 imports of Springfield rifles which the institute, and presumably the 
industry, complained of so bitterly. Your records reflect that there were 18,000 
Springfield 1903 used, obsolete rifles imported and less than 5,000 American- 
made obsolete, used Enfield rifles imported. In addition to the 32,808 sporting 
rifles mentioned above, other shoulder weapons, together with shotguns and large 
quantities of ammunition, were exported, the dollar volume of which was 
$35,686,732. The question has not been raised by the complaining institute that 
these elements were in competition with used imports. To all of this should be 
added those exports the figures on which, for reasons of security classification, are 
not releasable. It is presumed the precise data can be secured by the committee 
from the State Department’s Office of Munitions Control. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Rhodes follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF Frep B. Ruopes, Jr., REPRESENTING CERTAIN IMPORTERS AND 
DIsTRIBUTORS OF OBSOLETE Usep Miitary RIFLES 


CONTENTS AND OUTLINE SUMMARY OF STATEMENT 


Firms represented. 

Efforts to resolve differences by discussion. 

Accidental discovery of proposed legislation. 

Size of complainants’ and clients’ firms. 

oe of competition: Are imported obsolete used military rifles a threat to sales of new United States- 
made guns? 

Question of competition: Are imports of semiantique used guns in the under-$5-customs category a threat 
to sales of new United States-made guns? 

Does not a large proportion of imports constitute collectors’ items, “extra guns,’’ or both? 

Problems of interpretation and enforcement of amendments proposed by complaining institute. 

The Morano amendment not now worded to allow for antique or collectors’ weapons. 

es relations: Purchase by importers halts shipment of Springfields previously bound for north African 

ghting. 

Question of whether imports of old used military arms result from surpluses created by our military air 
program. 

Complaining industry tarred by use of practices to which they object. 


Question of marketing effort and methods as factors in any decline of gun sales in certain areas of the do- 
mestic gun business. 


Advertising effort. 

Sales effort. 

Understandable reluctance of Du Pont to present appearance of promoting the munitions business: 
Preference for Government support. 

Problem of low dealer profit on arms of domestic manufacture. 

Question of whether the gun business has suffered a general decline. 

Are the complainants making an adequate fight for the customer dollar in the booming sporting goods 
field? 

Director of Civilian Markmanship services 135,000 requests for Springfields from United States Army 
surplus stocks: Boom in National Rifle Association membership. 


Discovery and development by clients, and neglect by complainants, of a major new segment of the gun 
market. 


Imports as an aid to domestic United States arms manufacturers, and to a large number of related small 
businesses. 
Inadequacy of complainants’ terms and statistics. 


What exact meaning has the term “industry,”’ as used by the complainants: Do they include all 22 
United States companies, or the 10 institute members? 


What proportion, if any, is the complainants’ sales decline the result of competition from noninstitute 
domestic industry? y 
What proportion of the decline in sales of complainants is in shotguns and caliber .22 rifles? 
Exactly how has the complaining institute defined terms such as “‘rifles similar to the military imports’’? 
How is it that the complaining institute claimed ignorance, to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
of figures it presented to the Holifield committee? 
How is it that the complaining institute— 
(1) Uses percentages and sweeping terms instead of exact figures? 


(2) Does not update, as to its membership, at least, the last Bureau of Census figures on the 
domestic firearms industry? 


FIRMS REPRESENTED 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Fred B. Rhodes, an attorney with offices in the 
Albee Building, Washington, D. C. I represent the Pasadena Firearms Co., of 
Pasadena, Calif.; the Golden State Arms Corp., of Pasadena, Calif.; John F. 
Arnold & Co., of Hollywood, Calif.; Cadmus Industries, Inc., of Hollywood, 
Calif.; Winfield Arms Corp., of Los Angeles, Calif.; Interarmco, of Alexandria, 
Va.; Hunters Lodge, Inc., of Alexandria, Va., who are importers and distributors 
of obsolete used military arms, for sale in the United States. 


EFFORTS TO RESOLVE DIFFERENCES BY DISCUSSION 


In opening, I wish to call the committee’s attention to efforts on the part of 
my clients to resolve amicably the differences outstanding between the importers 
and the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute, the com- 
plainants, without troubling either the Congress or the executive branch of 
Government. 

I would like to introduce as exhibits for your record the exchange of letters 
between one of my clients and the complaining institute, which took place during 
November and December 1957. Therein my clients’ views, which I propose later 
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on to elaborate, were summarized as follows in the opening letter of the series, 
dated October 28, 1957: 

“As you are doubtless aware, our business greatly enhances the shooting 
potential of the American public and results directly thereby in increasing to a 
substantial degree the firearms and ammunition business of the manufacturers 
in the United States.” 

My clients’ efforts to bring about, at the very least, open discussion, were 
rebuffed. Their last letter, urging the advantages of mutual cooperation to 
develop potential markets for all, was left unanswered. 


ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The answer my clients did receive—if answer it may be called—was the dis- 
covery, quite by accident, of the proposed consideration by your committee, 
before which the institute has alleged that my clients are doing a business which 
should be abolished as harmful to the United States sporting-goods industry. 
Indeed, had it not been for the failure to receive certain import licenses, my clients 
would have been entirely unaware that the institute proposed to put them out of 
business, and indeed was active in seeking this end at the time the exchange of 
letters took place. 





SIZE OF COMPLAINANTS’ AND CLIENTS’ FIRMS 


First, for background, let me briefly note the relative size of the complainants’ 
firms, and of those I represent. 

Of the 10 listed members of the complaining institute, Du Pont and Olin- 
Mathieson own or control 5. According to the SAAMI statements to Congress, 
SAMMT industries are staffed by 25,000. 

In contrast, my clients are small-business people located throughout the 
United States, employing from 10 to 60 people each. 


QUESTION OF COMPETITION: ARE IMPORTED, OBSOLETE, USED MILITARY RIFLES A 
THREAT TO SALES OF NEW UNITED STATES-MADE GUNS? 


As to the question of obsolete, used military arms competing with new sporting 
arms of domestic United States manufacture, to the serious detriment of the sales 
of the latter, I ask: How is it that used $14 Italian and $30 United States military 
rifles, of 1891 and 1903 models, are (as the complainants assert) in direct competi- 
tion with new $90 United States sporting rifles made in 1957 and 1958? Is a 
used $4 Brownie camera in direct competition with a new $82.50 Kodak Signet? 
Is a 1903 model T in direct competition with a swept-wing 1958 Ford? 

I would like to introduce as an exhibit for your record the March 1958, American 
Rifleman magazine, official organ of the National Rifle Association. I call 
attention to the advertisement therein of the Remington Arms Corp. on pages 48 
and 49. Thereon the rifles of domestic manufacture featured for sale by this 
institute member are: the model 760 slide-action, priced from $112.45; the model 
740 autoloading, priced from $134.50. 

Please note that the advertisement does not seek to promote trade at the low 
figure of $90 cited by the complaintants in their presentations. 

I present for your inspection these specimens of the Remington model 760 and 
740, beautiful examples of the American manufacturing art, for which in the 
automotive field we Americans pay premium prices even in the so-called “low- 
priced three,’’ despite the availability of much cheaper foreign new cars and 
used United States autos. 

I also present for your inspection a typical specimen of one of the 1891 model 
Italian Careano carbines, made nearly 20 years ago in 1939; and a 1903 model 
Springfield, with barrel marks indicating 1909 manufacture—almost 50 years ago. 
Please note that these are hand-operated actions, while the Remington model 
740 is automatic, like the transmissions on modern American cars. This Spring- 
field specimen is one of the 18,000 brought from Italy, concerning which SAMMI 
voiced such concern to the State and Defense Departments, and to the Congress. 

For final comparison I submit the low-priced, $90 manually operated Reming- 
ton rifle, model 722. Also, one of the approximately 3,000 1917 Enfields, the 
reimport of which so disturbs the complainants. 

I suggest that, as comparison of these old used military types and new United 
States sporting arms of domestic manufacture indicates, that there is as much 
justice in prohibition of import of used obsolete military rifles, as there would be 
in the abolition of the used car business because it competed with new manufacture. 
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QUESTION OF COMPETITION: ARE IMPORTS OF SEMIANTIQUE USED GUNS IN THE 


UNDER-$5-CUSTOMS CATEGORY A THREAT TO SALES OF NEW UNITED STATES-MADE 
GUNS? 


The complainants have cited the “alarming rate’”’ of increase in the import of 
military rifles falling in the under-$4-customs category, claiming these rifles are a 
threat to sales of new United States rifles of domestic manufacture. Testimony 
before this committee by the complaining institute stated: 

‘Imports in 1956 increased nearly 300 percent above 1955, and in the first 11 
months of 1957 were more than 1,000 percent above 1955.” 

The staff report of the Holifield committee of March 24, 1958, gives the total 
import of rifles in under-$5-customs category as 56,000 for the first 9 months of 
1957. 

I can understand how these imports would be of interest to antique gun collec- 
tors, for about 10,000 rifles imported by my clients in the under-$5-customs cate- 
gory, in 1957, were semiantiques such as these specimens I submit for your exam- 
ination: A model 1870 Italian Vetterli rifle, made in 1889; a model 1893 Spanish 
Mauser, made in 1896, as used in the Spanish-American War. 

The total number of the used 1891-type Carcanos was approximately 70,000. In 
this connection you will be interested to learn that during 1957, of American-made 
rifles, my clients imported approximately 23,000 Remington rollblock, single-shot 
rifles, such as the specimen I submit for examination. This particular Reming- 
ton carbine is a late-type rollblock. Otherjmodels imported have been heavy black 
powder long rifles, with a formidable .43 to .58 caliber bore, with a kick to match. 

These rollblocks date from the 1860’s up to 1902, and my clients have advertised 
them as follows: 

“Condition of rifles is gun crank special, which means that the outline of the 
rifle is clearly visible through the rust and you can see light through the bore”’ 
(American Rifleman magazine, December 1957). 

“Only rusty Remingtons in this caliber available anywhere” (Rifleman, Decem- 
ber 1957). 

Guns in the under-$5-customs category imported by my clients in 1957 included 
antiques such as the Winchester Model 1873 cal. 44 big-bore, black-powder guns 
made in the 1870’s and 1880’s and advertised this way: 

“Traces of original rifling unearthable in boring and a small gnat could fly 
through the bores without brushing its tiny wings.” 

The Winchester Model 1873, by the way, was the rifle that gave Sitting Bull a 
firepower advantage over General Custer at the Battle of Little Bighorn in 1876. 

I would like to introduce for your record copies of advertisements of my clients, 
as published in the Shotgun News in 1957 and 1958, containing the sort of frank 
and amusing statements about these old guns, such as I have previously quoted. 


DOES NOT A LARGE PROPORTION OF MY CLIENTS’ IMPORTS CONSTITUTE COLLECTORS’ 
ITEMS, “EXTRA GUNS,” OR BOTH? 


From the evidence I have already presented, it should be evident that many 
buyers of my clients’ imports are collectors—a factor evidently not considered 
by the complaining Institute. 

Further, it can be established that many Americans own not one but several 
guns, and that our clients’ weapons do not replace good-type United States new 
guns, but represent “extra armament.” For instance, a business associate of 
mine, who has helped with my exhibits today, owns over 40 rifles, but hunts only 
with rifles and shotguns of top-grade United States manufacture. 


PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION AND ENFORCEMENT OF AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 
BY COMPLAINING INSTITUTE 


By its amendment No. 1 the complaining institute suggests that arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war, which are now subject to the control of the President, 
and for which, under Executive Order No. 10565 the Department of State is the 
responsible agency, should be subject to the further import control of the Secretary 
of Commerce who shall determine the effect or impact on the domestic industry 
producing “like or directly competitive products.” 

It should be pointed out that this amendment does not distinguish between 
United States produced or furnished products from those which a country might 
have declared surplus which it had itself produced. This latter category of goods 
would clearly be within the province of the Tariff Commission. The confusion 


which would result from the diffusion of responsibility as suggested by the Institute 
would be serious in the extreme. 
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As to its suggested amendment No. 2 the complaining institute seems to make 
much of the advantages which have accrued to the agricultural industry from 
section 101 of Public Law 480 dealing with the sale of United States surplus 
overseas for foreign currency. Subsection (d) provides that commitments shall 
be secured which will insure that the goods will not be sold for importation into 
the United States and that they will not be resold in other countries where they 
will compete with other United States agricultural exports. 

It is clear that there are business advantages to such an act but, as the Comp- 
troller General pointed out to this committee, once the goods are delivered and 
title has passed, some of the recipients apply their own standards to redistribu- 
tion. These comments of the Comptroller General on the Mutual Security Act 


of 1954 have equal pertinency when applied to the material furnished under lend 
lease. 


THE MORANO AMENDMENT NOT WORDED TO ALLOW FOR ANTIQUE AND COLLECTORS? 
WEAPONS 


I wish respectfully to draw to the committee’s attention the wording of the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Morano, which does not appear to allow for antique 
or collectors’ weapons. By its terms, unless they have been revised since my 
copy was provided, the import of flintlock weapons, such as this blunderbuss, 
would require an impact study by the Department of Commerce. I wish to draw 
the attention of Mr. Morano and the committee in general to this point, and to 
stress to them the very large market in antique and collectors’ guns which exists, 
and which many other small businesses, besides my clients, service. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS: PURCHASE BY IMPORTERS HALTS SHIPMENT OF SPRINGFIELDS 
PREVIOUSLY BOUND FOR NORTH AFRICAN FIGHTING 


The interesting fact is that the present furor here in the Congress was discovered 
by one of my clients as a result of difficulty experienced in securing a license for 
the import of some used 1903 Springfield rifles which are located in Italy. These 
rifles like the ones which were imported in 1957 by my client came into the pos- 
session of the Italian Government after World War II and were presumably left 
on Italian soil by our allies. Interestingly enough, it has been recently learned 
that these rifles had been intended for shipment to Tunisia, but this fact was 
discovered by the French Government which lodged a strong protest, and as 
a result the plans were changed and they were offered to my clients. It is my 
understanding that this fact can be confirmed by Colonel Crawford at the United 
States Embassy in Rome. 

At this point it is fair to ask if it is not better to have these rifles sold to collectors 
and sportsmen in the United States than to have them appear on a North African 
battlefield, and to have this country possibly answerable for having been a 
participant in an action in which it has assiduously avoided taking sides. 


QUESTION OF WHETHER IMPORTS OF OLD USED MILITARY ARMS RESULT FROM 
SURPLUSES CREATED BY OUR MILITARY AID PROGRAM 


This appears to be a most pertinent one to the business of this committee. 

In concluding the section of bis March 25 testimony headed ‘Analysis of the 
Problem,’”’ Mr. E. C. Hadley, president of the institute, stated: 

“These 79-cent Italian Carcanos can be sold as surplus because the American 
Government through the military aid program has financed or furnished newer 
and better military weapons to this NATO partner. In a very real sense, there- 
fore, these are surpluses created by our military aid program.”’ 

(My clients, I here interpose, consider the term ‘‘79-cent”’ quite inaccurate as 
a cost figure.) 

I submit that the availability of old used military rifles in Europe, such as the 
Carcano, is due to two factors: 

1. Primarily, the maintenance by European armies, prior to and during World 
War II, of large forces, and particularly land armies with large masses of manpower; 

2. Secondarily, the acceptance in the last few years of a greatly reduced man- 
power mobilization base, because of the following reasons: 

(a) Increasing realization of the economic and political unfeasibility of ever 
attaining the North Atlantic Treaty Organization goals, as set at the Lisbon Con- 
ference of 1952, for 90 divisions; 

(b) A feeling of relaxation of tensions, with the Soviet threat veering to take 
economic rather than military forms. 
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I specifically do not include so-called new weapons as replacing manpower, 
since their inclusion in NATO defenses is still far more in the future than in the 
present. 

3. Lastly, that my clients saw a market in the United States for such weapons, 
and have persuaded the foreign governments concerned to take advantage of that 
market. 

Regarding the first point, I note that the Italian Army under Mussolini was 
prepared before World War II for a major scheme of conquest, Mussolini stating 
repeatedly that Italy’s aspirations were supported by 6 million bayonets. Ac- 
tually, according to TME 30-480 of the War Department, Handbook on the 
Italian Military Forces, Mussolini mobilized by September 1942 approximately 
3 million men, of whom 2,564,000 were in regular army units. Owing to various, 
factors the World War II divisional strength of the Italian Army is difficult to 
give, but at the peak strength it was able to field over 70 divisions. 'The Carcanos 
such as this specimen made in 1939, were made for these huge World War il 
armies. 

Today the divisions of the Italian Army stand at 8; the manpower at 350,000, 
with a greatly reduced mobilization base which is of course classified information. 

It can easily be seen that, despite the furnishing of United States M1 Garand 
rifles and the manufacture by Italy of such rifles for her own and other NATO 
forces, there would exist in any event surpluses of military rifles in great quan- 
tities. I may add that this is little different from the situation which existed 
after World WarlI. At that time Remington dumped on the commercial market 
M1891 rifles it had made for the Czarist government but had been unable to 


deliver to Russia, and Winchester model 95’s adapted for Russian military use 
were likewise disposed of. 


COMPLAINING INDUSTRY TARRED BY USE OF PRACTICES TO WHICH THEY OBJECT 


Pointing out what I now do is always an unpleasant task, but it is a necessary 
duty in order to show that the complaining institute has member industries 
completely in line with the policies the complaining institute would have others 
forced to follow by legislation. 

For instance, the complaining industry is purchasing on the European market 
components for inclusion in firearms sold as American-made products. It has 
on various occasions dumped at surplus prices lots of ammunition instead of 
marketing it through normal wholesale retail channels. The same has been done 
with gun parts. 


QUESTION OF MARKETING EFFORT AND METHODS AS FACTORS IN ANY DECLINE OF 
GUN SALES IN CERTAIN AREAS OF THE DOMESTIC GUN BUSINESS 


I wish to avoid taking up the committee’s time with a detailed analysis of the 
gun business today, but since the key point at issue is a decline said by the com- 
plainants to have occurred in their sales, I wish to draw the committee’s attention 


to the fact that this decline may be due to other causes than competition from 
foreign imports. 


Advertising effort 


I call the attention of the committee to the March 1958 issue of the American 
Rifleman magazine, which I have asked be received as an exhibit. In this issue 
there are 54 pages of advertising out of a total of 100 pages (including covers). 
Of these pages the members of the complaining institute have subscribed to only 
4% pages of space. 

I note that on page 71 of this issue the Rifleman states that the membership 
of the National Rifle Association has increased 45 percent since May 1952. 


Sales effort 


I submit for the record the current March 1958 issue of the Sporting Geods 
Dealer, and call to your attention the monthly column by Bob Brownell, nationally- 
known gun dealer and distributor of Montezuma, Iowa. On page 116 Mr. Brown- 
ell writes of attendance at the National Sporting Goods Association Show in 
Chicago last February, a major national event in the sporting goods field, to 
acquaint dealers with products industry has to offer: 

“With the exception of Remington, Winchester, and a couple of others, the 
other leading arms manufacturers and importers made the NSGA event a show- 
case of their wares, their personalities, and their services.” 
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Understandable reluctance of Du Pont to present appearance of promoting the muni- 
tions business 


Preference for Government support. Of the 10 members of the Small Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers Institute the policies and direction of 4 can be 
said to be under the influence of the Du Pont Co. Let me make it clear that 
in no sense do I criticize this sterling American enterprise which has served this 
country in an outstanding manner in both peace and war. Instead it is my plan 
to give a brief background of some of the difficulties this company has had to 
It was accused, and many of us feel unjustly accused, in the 1930’s as being an 
empire of munitions makers. When they faced the Nye committee sores were 
made in their corporate tissue which have never healed. 

Evidence of this fact is that when they were sought out to build and operate 
the tremendous Hanford Plant for the Manhattan Engineer District, they saw 
to it that the contract provided for the nominal annual profit of $1. At the close 
of World War II they announced to the Army that they would no longer operate 
Hanford since they would not risk being again branded as munitions makers. 
They left the program until it became necessary to build a hydrogen bomb, and 
at that time the United States Atomic Energy Commission made a tremendous 
appeal for the company to bend its research and development talent to the solu- 
tion of this most urgent problem. They responded, the problem was licked, the 
plant was built, and they are today operating it for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with the same nominal annual profit clause. They have seen to it that in 
every munitions effort they are in virtual partnership with the United States 
Government. In this manner they avoid the stigma of being in the business for 
profit. 

It is with this background easier to understand why the company avoids the 
arena of competition for the domestic = business. We certainly would not 
accuse the company of doing through SAAMI 9 (the institute) that which it 
would not do openly in the matter of preserving its place in the sporting arms 
field, but again the effect of the proposed amendments is to preserve for the 
domestic industry a tremendous market without the necessity for advertising 
or other sales effort which is present in other sporting fields. They use as the 
argument for this that the Government should preserve for them a mobilization 
base, or in other words an ability to produce arms in the event of war, when in 
fact there is available to them ali an unprecedented interest in and market for all 
sorts of shooting supplies. It again makes it easier to understand why the insti- 
tute refused to discuss the matter of shooting promotion with one of my clients. 
It is safe to assume that the Du Pont Co. will continue to follow its past policy, 
and that is one of being able to prove that they are not in the munitions business 
for the profit they derive from it. 

Others, including my clients, are pursuing this outstanding market, are adver- 
tising, and are selling shooting supplies to an ever-increasing and enthusiastic 
public. The increase of this number can be attested to by the National Rifle 
Association, the membership of which both in individual and clubs is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 


Problem of low dealer profit on arms of domestic manufacture 


I call to your attention the Bob Brownell column previously referred to, and 
quote from that part on page 115 headed ‘‘Dealers Need More Profit’: 

“For the first time that I know, manufacturers are commencing to take a close 
look at the profits—or lack of same—-made by their dealers. Lyman Gun Sight 
Co., for example, even had a market research specialist there (at the National 
Sporting Goods Show) who spent his entire time visiting dealers and wholesalers. 
He asked what could be done about distribution costs of handling components 
and what could be done about a sad situation.” 

It was at this show that Remington and Winchester representatives were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

The problem of very low wholesale and retail profit on new guns of domestic 
manufacture, among the lowest in the consumers goods field, has for some years 
now been notorious, and a constant reason for dealer complaint. 

It goes without saying that failure to act before now to help dealers has meant 
lack of dealer incentive and ability to push sales locally. 


Are the complainants making an adequate fight for the consumer dollar in the booming 
sporting goods fields? 

The sporting goods market has boomed remarkably in recent years, with sales 
literally skyrocketing in fields with such expensive goods as boats and their motors. 
The fight to attract the sports-bound consumer dollar to a given line of goods is a 
bitter one, and it is worth noting that one of the new and expanding sporting 
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goods fields is archery. Right here in Washington good grade hunting bows, like 
the York Supercrest, retail for as much as $49.95, with Shurshot Standard Huntin 
Arrows at $14 a dozen: prices comparing significantly with those of old Sprin field 
rifles at $39.95, and Carcano rifles at $14.80. (We have not, by the way, had any 
indication that imports of old used military rifles are causing the Archery Manu- 
facturers and Dealers Association any concern.) 

In view of the indications I have given as to the degree of the complainants’ 
advertising and sales effort, and the lack of concern for affording the sales in- 
centives of normal retailer and wholesaler profits, I suggest that there is more than 
reasonable doubt that the primary difficulty the complainants have with sales, 
may lie with their own business methods and degree of effort, and not with in- 
fluences outside their control. 


Question of whether the new gun business has suffered a general decline 


The complainants’ allegations would have it appear that the new gun business 
has suffered a general decline in 1957 and 1958. In the column of Bob Brownell 
in the Sprting Goods Dealer for March 1958, to which I have already referred, I 
find he begins his test as follows (p. 115): 

“Statistics and experts to the contrary, business is good in most areas of the 
gun market. Some phases are better than they ever have been. Things should 
stay that way for a spell, too.” 

Mr. Brownell goes on to quote some of the remarks gun dealers made to him 
at the Chicago Sporting Goods Dealer Show in February 1958: 

‘‘More business since the first of the year than I did last fall. * * *” 

‘‘Where is it all coming from? Darned if I know and sure as the devil I’m not 
asking as long as it keeps coming. * * *”’ 

“Some of the stuff I just can’t keep on hand. Get it in and boom, it’s gone. 
* x #? 

It is well known, for instance, that certain revolver manufacturers, not mem- 
bers of the complaining institute, were not able to satisfy dealer demand last 
year, nor this. 


Director of civilian marksmanship services 135,000 requests for Springfields from 
United States Army surplus stocks; boom in National Rifle Association 
membership 


The complaining institute has objected to the processing by the director of 
civilian marksmanship of requests for 135,000 Springfields, to be supplied from 
United States Army (Department of Defense) surplus stocks. The Holifield 
committee, with due regard for the welfare of the domestic industry and the 
maintenance of the United States defense mobilization base, has not considered 
the complaints justified. 

Far from bringing about a decline in the gun business, such stocks appear to 
create a boom, especially as afforded by the increase in National Rifle Association 
memberships as well as in the rifle clubs associated therewith, and by the fact that 
gun owners tend to own more than one type of weapon. 

It is noteworthy that the importers are not considered to be in competition either 
by the Rifleman or its association, which welcomes importer advertising as beneficial 
to the gun business. 


DISCOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT BY CLIENTS, AND NEGLECT BY COMPLAINANTS, OF A 
MAJOR NEW SEGMENT OF THE GUN MARKET 


My clients point to their increasing sales not as evidence of successful competi- 
tion with guns of domestic manufacture, but rather—as they so far have vainly 
tried to point out to the complaining institute—as an indication of the development 
of a major new segment of the gun market. 

It is my clients’ contention that the very fact that such large quantities of low- 
price military-type weapons are sold to the public, shows a clear demand on the 
part of the public. 

And how do the complainants propose to meet this demand? 

The complainants simply propose to eliminate the goods channeled to this 
market, in lieu of offering similar guns in a similar price range. They propose to 
deny the public its traditional freedom to buy. 

In this connection I quote again from the column of Mr. Brownell in the March 
1958, Sporting Goods Dealer, page 118; 

‘‘* * * it seems to me that a great many manufacturers have devoted a lot of 
time, money and talent developing a lot of new, bigger, better (?), and more 
expensive items to add to their line. Thinking about it, I cannot help to wonder 
just how wise they are.”’ 
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IMPORTS AS AN AID TO DOMESTIC UNITED STATES ARMS MANUFACTURERS, AND 
TO A LARGE NUMBER OF RELATED SMALL BUSINESSES 


My clients maintain that, far from harming the United States gun business, 
their imports are in aid of domestic United States manufacturers, as well as in 
more direct aid of hundreds of small businesses concerned with servicing gun 
owners. 


Imports as an aid to domestic United States manufacturers 


The large-scale revival of shooting interest, in great part consequent upon the 
availability of the old used military arms in the price ranges offered by my clients, 
is in aid of domestic United States manufacturers in two ways: 

First, that, just as a Brownie camera serves as bait to make a future camera 
fan who will be good for better cameras and related equipment, so the old used 
military arms serve as bait to create demand for good new guns and related 
equipment. In the same way, the archery business will completely outfit for 
$42.90 a beginner who later will buy just one bow for more than that figure. 

Second, the imports create a demand for ammunition of domestic manufacture. 
This is especially true of the Springfields, which fire the caliber .30—-.06 hunting 
cartridge made by members of the complaining institute. The potential market 
for domestic-made cartridges developed by the Italian Carcanos remains unknown, 
inasmuch as SAAMI, which otherwise seems so concerned for the welfare of its 
member industries, refused to discuss these possibilities with my clients. 


Imports as an aid to hundreds of small businesses 


Imports of large numbers of obsolete used military rifles have caused the mush- 
rooming of many hundreds of small businesses, located all over the Nation. These 
are concerned with the servicing of such old weapons as are usable. Numbered 
among them are gunsmiths, gun-tool makers and dealers, accessory manufac- 
turers and dealers (sights, slings, swivels, bands, barrels, stocks, cleaning equip- 
ment, etc.), reloading equipment and bullet manufacturers and dealers, and so on. 

None of these small businesses is to my knowledge even aware of the proposed 
legislation, and yet its passage would have serious effects upon them. Just how 
serious neither the complainants nor we are as yet aware, since a full survey of 
such small business has not been made. However, from my clients’ contacts 
with dealers in all 48 States and the Territories, it is obvious that the effects would 
range from serious to fatal in the cases of many of these small businesses. 


INADEQUACY OF COMPLAINANTS’ TERMS AND STATISTICS 


The statistics presented in the complainants’ arguments appear so vague and 
inadequate that we do not grasp their meaning, and question their validity. 
Certainly the lack of definition of terms renders reply most difficult. In fact, 
the best way of dealing with this problem appears to be to ask these questions: 


What exact meaning has the term ‘“‘industry’’ as used by the complainants: Do they 
include all 22 United States companies or the 10 members of the complaining in- 
stitute? 


In his testimony before this committee on March 25, Mr. E. C. Hadley, the 
president of the complaining institute, appears to have used the term ‘‘industry” 
very loosely. Nowhere, either in this testimony, or in the staff report of the 
Holifield committee on institute testimony and correspondence on the same points 
at issue, can we find that the complainants make clear whether they are speaking 
for their 10 member industries alone, or for all domestic United States firearms 
manufacturers. 

This point appears to be either neglected or avoided even under the subpart 
of Mr. Hadley’s testimony of March 25, headed ‘‘The industry,’’ where he states: 

“The American small arms industry consists of 22 companies with major plants 
and offices in 12 States of the United States. Its products are distributed through 
approximately 1,000 wholesalers and over 130,000 retailers located in every State 
of the Union and the territories. The trade association which represents the 
major producers of the industry is the Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manu- 
facturers Institute.” 

I think the committee will agree that there is a good deal of difference between 
the way Mr. Hadley put it, and the fact that institute membership is less than 
half of the number of companies it acknowledges to constitute “the American 
small arms industry.” 

Certainly this vagueness as to the complainants’ definition of the term “indus- 
try” is of major importance in their arguments, as when in his discussion Mr. 
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Hadley makes reference to “our industry” in relation to the serious problem of 
unemployment, to ‘‘the industry” in relation to his assertion that ‘‘sales are 
drastically down,’”’ to “our American arms industry” in relation to reimport of 
old United States military rifles, and so on. 

This vagueness appears especially serious in respect to Mr. Hadley’s testimony 
as to unemployment, wherein he stated: 

‘“* * * since 1957 employment in arms manufacture has been reduced about 
25 percent and some plants have been reduced to a 32-hour, 4-day week.” 

If the layoffs have occurred in the institute segment of industry, the picture, 
while an unpleasant one, is far different from an industrywide condition; and if 
the layoffs plus workweek reduction were largely in one major plant (such as 
Remington I[llion), the causes could well be attributable to either mismanagement 
or a policy of a major controlling company, and not to my clients’ business 
activity. 

This vagueness as to the definition of the term “industry’”’ leads me to two 
important questions connected therewith. 


What proportion, if any, is the complainants’ sales decline the result of competition 
from non-SAAMI domestic industry? 


Although the 10 members of the complaining institute by no means constitute 
all domestic United States firearms manufacturers, the institute statistics fail to 
indicate to what degree, if any, the decline in sales of institute industries may be 
due to competition by noninstitute United States manufacturers. According 
to institute testimony before this committee, the total number of companies in 
the American small-arms industry is 22. 


What meen of the decline in sales of complainants is in shotguns and caliber .22 
rifles? 

Such arms constitute the vast bulk of United States domestic firearms manu- 
facture, both as to number of guns and dollar volume, according to United States 
Bureau of Census figures, and all available reports. My clients’ imports are by 
no means in direct competition with such weapons, the imports being obsolete 
heavy (caliber .30) to super-heavy (caliber .43 to .57) caliber rifles. 

Yet the complainants nowhere give figures to show what the sales curves for 
.22’s and shotguns are since the 1954 Bureau of Census figures, so that it could 
well be that the major sales decline has been in a class of weapons which the com- 
plainants cannot rightly claim to be affected by the old obsolete used military 
imports. 


Exactly how has the complaining institute defined terms such as “rifles similar to the 
military imports’’? 

Mr. E. C. Hadley, in his presentation of the complainants’ case to this com- 
mittee on March 25, stated: 

“Since 1955, sales of rifles similar to the military imports are down about 38 

ercent. 
Nowhere that we can find have the complainants defined their terms as to 
what they mean by “rifles similar to the military imports.” 

For all we know, the complainants may have picked some “dog,” as it were: A 
model of rifle which has not proven a sales success, or one which is not being pushed 
for merchandising reasons, such as lack of profit margin. 

Referring to “Imports of these 79-cent foreign-made military rifles,’ Mr. Hadley 
also stated: 

“Tmports in the first 11 months of last year of this type of foreign-made rifle 
were about 145 percent of domestic sales for the full year of the same type of 
commercial rifie.”’ 

Again, what model rifle does Mr. Hadley mean? And let me state parentheti- 
cally that my clients would be willing to poll the gun owners of America, as to 
whether they thought that any rifle of new United States domestic manufacture 
could fairly be classed with the Carcano type—even if the Carcano were spanking 
brand new from the Turin Armory. 

It is obvious that, depending upon how the complainants have chosen to define 
the terms in question, their claims based thereon may vary from a matter of real 
concern to one of little or no pertinence. 


How is it that the complaining institute claimed ignorance to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, of figures it presented to the Holafield Committee? 


In making a statement to the House Foreign Affairs Committee on March 25, 
1958, Mr. E. C. Hadley, president of the complaining institute, stated: 
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‘We do not have exact figures on reimports of American-made rifles because 
there are no tariffs on these imports and thus no import statistics are published.” 

And: 

“In 1957, thousands of American-made Springfield and Enfield rifles were 
dumped on the American market by commercial importers who purchased them 
as excess from our allies.” 

Yet the staff report of March 24 to the Holifield committee states that following 
a March 5 meeting belween the staff and SAAMI representatives, including 
Mr. Hadley, copies of prior correspondence between the institute and several 
Government agencies were left with the staff. Of this correspondence the staff 
report notes: 

“By letter dated June 27, 1957, the institute wrote to the Secretary of Defense, 
calling his attention to the application by the Pasadena Firearms Co. for a license 
to import 18,000 Springfield rifles from Italy.’’ 

It is my clients’ contention that if institute officials had access to the classified 
and privileged information such as gave them knowledge of the filing of the license 
application for the 18,000 Springfields, these officials also knew (or could find out 
via the same channels) not only what reimports of United States made military 
rifles were applied for, but exactly what did come in, as is noted by the customs 
agents on the back of the license copy they return to the Government depart- 
ments in Washington. 

Therefore, instead of presenting the Congress with the vague statement that 
“Tn 1957, thousands of American-made Springfield and Enfield rifles were dumped 
on the American market by commercial importers * * *,” it should have been 
possible to state the facts: That in 1957 there were imported 18,000 Springfields, 
not. excess, but salvage, by the way, and approximately 3,000 Enfields. Similarly 
reference to ‘‘thousands of rifles of Italian manufacture” could have been stated 
in concrete terms. 


How is it that the complaining inslitute— 


(1) Uses percentages and sweeping terms instead of exact figures? 

(2) Does not update, as to its membership at least, the last (1954) Bureau of Census 
figures on the domestic firearms industry? 

Exact figures on domestic United States firearms production and sales are 
conspicuous by their absence from institute testimony before this committee of 
the Congress. Exact figures on the imports objected to likewise are not given. 
In their place is found the use of comparative percentages, and a lavish use of 
strongly worded phrases, as for example: 

“Imports of these 79-cent foreign-made military rifles are increasing at an 
alarming rate. Imports in 1956 increased nearly 300 percent over 1955, and in the 
first 11 months of 1957 imports were more than 1,000 percent above 1955. Imports 
in the first 11 months of last year of this type of foreign-made rifle were about 
145 percent of domestic sales for the full year of the same type of commercial rifle” 
(testimony of Mr. Hadley). 

Note that nowhere do the complainants give a figure to serve as a benchmark, 
asit were. Lack of the key statistic—the quantity of imports in 1955— makes the 
statement as it stands virtually valueless, for the complainants give neither the 
figure as to the sales of the domestic-made rifle, nor (as I have pointed out above) 
do they say what domestic-model rifle they have in mind. 

So long as the last publicly available figures on domestic firearms manufacture 
and sales are those issued by the Bureau of Census in 1954, the use by the institute 
of percentages instead of exact production and sales figures places my clients at 
a certain disadvantage in presenting their case. 

I suggest, however, that it would have been better had the institute presented 
firm statistics, given its own interpretation, and left it to the intelligence of the 
committee to determine the validity of the complainants interpretations. 

Regarding such interpretations, I raise the question as to whether, if the com- 
plainants’ figures could in fact speak for themselves, it was necessary for the 
complainants to bave recourse to such strong statements and words as appear in 
Mr. Hadley’s testimony. For example: 

“Imports of foreign-made surplus army rifles alone are increasing like a 
flood * * *, To this inundation must be added the reimport of American-made 
Springfields and Enfields sold by our allies and reimported by the thousands.” 

“If the American-made Springfields and Enfields reimported into the United 
States were added to these figures, the committee will understand why we say 
these imports overwhelm the sales of our domestic industry.” 

The “‘flood’’ and “inundation,” if I may remind the committee, includes for the 
1957 period over 45,000 antiques beside the Carcanos included in these state- 
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ments, while the American-made rifles amount to the 18,000 Springfields the 
institute knew about from the start, and about 3,000 Enfields. 

Let us take a quick and.rough look at what kind of contribution the 18,000 
Springfields make to this ‘‘flood” which ‘‘overwhelms” our domestic industry. 

The United States Treasury excise tax paid on firearms, shells, and cartridges in 
the rifle class in 1957 was $15,149,000, the tax being at the rate of 11 percent. 
Although excise tax is figured on wholesale prices, let us for simplicity forget that 
and the retail of the 18,000 Springfields at $39.95 and $29.95. For simplicity, let 
us figure their taxable price at $50. The 18,000 would, therefore, be taxable to a 
total of $99,000, which figure would amount to six and two-thirds thousandths of 
the total 1957 excise figure of $15 million. 

I will let this figure speak for itself. 


(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, April 1, 1958.) 
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